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If  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  teriter  it  teould  be  to  tell  him  his  fate*  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  htm  proclaim  tear  with  rmsntind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  telU  them  qf  virtues,  when  thep  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  akd  then  he  map  go  on  fearless,— Dz  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

•o  — 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  say  that  Lord 
Hartington  has  made  a  serious  blunder  in  his  treatment 
of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  about  the  Royal  Titles,  but  his 
action  in  the  matter  comes  rather  as  a  damper  to  his 
followers  after  Mr.  Lowe’s  spirited  speech  at  Retford. 
It  is  possible  that  Lord  Hartington  may  see  his  way  to 
giving  a  semi-official  support  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  when 
he  has  consulted  with  those  friends  with  whom  he  has 
not  yet  had  “  an  opportunity  of  conferring,”  but  it  shows 
an  absurd  want  of  strategic  spirit  not  to  have  made  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  everybody  whose  opinion 
was  likely  to  be  of  the  least  account  in  helping  him  to 
make  up  his  own.  There  is  no  sin  so  mortal  in  a  leader 
as  indecision ;  it  is  the  leader’s  unpardonable  sin.  If  he 
does  not  know  his  own  mind,  he  should  at  least  not 
collect  the  minds  of  his  followers  coram  populo.  Lord 
Hartington  knows  too  depressingly  soon  when  he  is 
beaten  ;  he  should  assume  a  working  ignorance  of  that 
fact  if  he  has  it  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no 
practical  object  to  be  gained  by  reviving  the  discussion 
of  a  question  on  which  the  House  has  already  unequivo¬ 
cally  pronounced,  if  by  practical  object  ”  is  meant  the 
parliamentary  defeat  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
motion  would  certainly  not  be  carried  in  its  original 
shape;  it  is  vain  to  the  last  degree  to  hope  that  the 
House  could  be  argued  into  praying  Her  Majesty 
to  be  content  with  the  worn-out  old  title  of  Queen. 
She  is  resolved  to  be  an  Empress;  her  advisers 
are  as  “  pron’  title  ”  as  ever  Mr.  Verdant  Green  was  of 
the  title  of  “  Freshman  ;  ”  and  her  advisers  are  in  an 
impregnable  majority.  Still  more  vain  it  would  be  to 
expect  to  carry  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  in  the  form  of  a 
vote  of  censure.  So  far  there  is  no  practical  object  to 
bo  gained  by  the  motion.  But  there  is  a  practical 
object  of  another  kind.  The  chief  ground  on  which 
Mr.  DisraeU  proposed  the  title  of  Empress,  excepting 
always  the  discoiuRtnre  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
that  the  people  of  India  wanted  it.  Since  the  subject 
was  last  discussed,  there  has  been  time  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  India,  as  represented  by  the 
Indian  press.  The  people  of  India  have  very  plainly 
declared  that  they  do  not  want  the  title  of  Empress ; 
that  they  vehemently  resent  it.  This  is  the  best  of 
reasons  for  taking  advantage  of  some  Parliamentary 
form  to  have  the  subject  re-discussed,  not  with  any 
hope  of  convincing  the  majority  out  of  their  rash  folly, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  people  of  India  that 
their  wishes  a  re,  not  utterly  ignored  by  all  parties  in 
this  country.  The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  is 
certain  to  breed  mischief,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  minimise  that  mischief  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power. 


We  quoted  last  week  some  instances  of  how  the  Indian 
press  regards  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  Here  is  another 
from  the  Bombay  Gazette,  In  an  article  on  the  shams 
and  hypocrisies  of  the  present  day,  this  newspaper  cites 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
Princes  and  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  as  a  frightful  example 
I  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  : — 

He  said  with  all  seriousness : — The  Bill  is  desired  in  India. 
It  is  anxiously  expected.  The  princes  and  the  nations  of  India — 
unless  we  are  deceived,  and  we  have  omitted  no  means  by  which  we 
can  obtain  information  and  form  opinion — look  to  it  with  the  utmost 
interest.  They  know  exactly  what  it  means,  though  there  may  be 
some  honourable  members  in  this  House  who  do  not.  They  know 
in  India  what  this  Bill  means,  and  they  know  that  what  it  means  is 
what  they  wish.’*  We  live  in  India:  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
know  a  little  of  the. public  matters  affecting  India  that  are  discussed 
**  by  the  princes  and  nations.”  This  is  probably  the  most  i  mpident 
mendacious  declaration  ever  made  by  an  English  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  this  country,  no  one  had  heard  an3rthing 
about  the  new  title  till  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  his  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  afraid  that, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ‘‘princes  and  nations”  bear 
as  much  relation  to  the  population  of  India  as  did  the  three  tailors 
of  Tooley  Street  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  connection  with  the  usual  visit  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  is  to  make  at  Berlin,  a  forthcoming  interview  be> 
tween  the  Czar  and  Francis  Joseph  is  now  also  spoken 
of.  Nothing  definite  has,  however,  been  settled  as  yet. 
The  fact  of  serious  difierences  existing,  or  having  existed, 
between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  is 
confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  semi-official  8t,  Petersburg 
Journal,  According  to  that  paper,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  demands  of  the  Herzego¬ 
vinian  insurgents,  as  expressed  in  the  well-known  memo¬ 
randum  to  General  Rodich,  were  “  fully  justified  and  even 
moderate,  though  couched  in  sharp  language.”  Count 
Andrassy,  on  the  contrary,  dissented  strongly  from  that 
view.  A  frequent  exchange  of  telegraphic  despatches 
and  diplomatic  notes  ensued  thereupon  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vienna.  Prince  Bismarck,  being  sounded 
in  the  matter  by  Count  Andrassy,  replied,  “  with  the 
laconism  peculiar  to  him  in  Oriental  affairs,”  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  express  an  independent  opinion,  but  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Cabinets  re¬ 
united  by  a  compromise.  The  disunion  being  so 
marked,  this  was  no  easy  task,”  says  the  8t,  Petersburg 
Journal,  A  compromise  was,  nevertheless,  effected,  in 
consequence  of  Turkey  proclaiming  the  reforms  in  so  in¬ 
complete  a  manner  that  Count  Andrassy  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  address  Mukhtar  Pasha,  through  General 
Rodich,  telling  the  Turkish  Commander-in- Chief  in  the 
Herzegovina  that  “  in  presence  of  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Sultan,  an  understanding  was  not  feasible,**  The 
latter  words  clearly  show  that  Austro- Hungary  had  for  a 
moment  departed  very  widely  indeed  from  the  Russian 
programme.  The  St.  Petersburg  paper  adds,  with  an  ill- 
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conc^^led  feeling  of  triumph,  that  “this  enbordination  of  for  him.  The  untutored  ineptness  of  the  one  in  the 
Austrian  policy  to  Rnssianriews  could  not  but  give  offence  Parliamentary  conduct  of  the  proposals,  to  which  he  is 
to  the  Austrian  press,  and  that  it  was  easy,  therefore,  to  heart  and  soul  devoted,  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
comprehend  the  bitterness  with  which  Russia  has  recently  tutored  ineptness  of  the  other.  The  Chancellor  or  the 
been  attacked  by  the  large  majority  of  Austrian  journals.”  Exchequer  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  colleague  at  toler- 
All  this  points  to  a  loosened  state  of  the  alliance  of  the  ably  frequent  intervals;  but  in  spite  of  his  assistance 
Three  Powers  in  the  Eastern  Question.  From  Berlin  there  is  a  sad  waste  of  time,  which  must  bo  directly 
also  we  learn  that  both  Germany  and  Austria  have  with  attributed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.”  The 
great  reluctance  gone  beyond  their  original  programme.  Government  would  seem  to  have  been  so  moved  by  this 
Some  German  papers  seem  to  suggest  the  desirability  reproof  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  came  forward  on 
of  restraining  the  encroaching  tendencies  of  Russia  by  Thursday  with  an  explanation  which  might  have  saved 
means  of  an  understanding  between  Germany,  Austria,  time  if  it  had  been  made  and  insisted  on  at  an  earlier 


and  England. 

In  the  present  strained  condition  of  affairs  between 
Russia  and  Austria  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Austrian 
lieutenant,  Baron  Ertl,  has  been  condenuied  to  ten  years’ 
imprisonment  for  having  sold  to  the  Russian  military 
cUUiclid  of  the  embassy  at  Vienna,  Colonel  Molostwoff,  a 


stage.  T^o  Committee,  he  said,  should  not  look  at 
isolated  clauses  in  the  Bill  regulating  the  stowage  of  the 
cargo,  but  at  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  its 
companion,  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill.  The  purpose  of 
the.  Government — a  sound  one,  we  think — is,  not  to 
make  the  minute  regulations  advocated  by  Mr.  Plim- 
soll,  which  might  prove  unreasonably  vexatious,  but  to 
throw,  the  responsibility  as  much  as  possible  on  the 


number  of  plans  of  fortresses,  and  other  important  shipowner.  So  far  good ;  but  even  on  Thursday  Sir 
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documents.  The  sum  paid  to  Ertl  by  Molostwoff  was  Stafford  Northcote  would  not  say  how  the  Government 
8,000  roubles.  Ertl  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  in  order  propose  to  deal  with  foreign  shipping,  and  thus  another 
to  be  able  to  disentangle  himself  from  his  embarrass-  night  was  spent  to  very  little  purpose. 

ments,  and  to  continue  his  life  of  dissipation,  had  acted  _ 

as  a  spy  for  the  beneht  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Among  the  plans  furnished  by  him  to  Molostwoff  were  In  the  Glohe  of  Thursday  night  appeared  the  follow- 
several  of  the  eastern  fortresses  of  Austria.  This  oc-  ing  announcement : — “  A  We aiher  Warning. — We  have 
cuirence  has  created  great  sensation.  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Owen  Rowland,  of  the 

.  Weather  Forecast  ALSSociation  : — ‘To-morrow,  and  for 

the  next  forty-eight  hours,  the  valley  of  the  Thames  will  be 
Servian  ^  troops  have  been  ordered  to  march  to  the  subject  to  thunderstorms  and  heavy  showers.  Tempera- 
frontiers  in  three  different  directions.  The  whole  tnre  will  increase  as  well  as  atmospheric  dampness.  The 
artillery  of  the  militia  of  the  Erst  levy,  with  eighty-five  highest  electrical  tension  will  be  between  one  and  two 

Sms,  has  been  made  ready.  Munition  is  being  sent  on  and  between  five  and  seven,  P.M.’  ”  Just  about  one  p.m. 

anubian  steamers  to  Deligrad  and  Kladowa.  Prince  the  prognostication  was  fulfilled,  and  a  heavy  thunder- 
Milan,  according  to  our  last  information,  was  on  the  storm,  with  a  shower  of  hail,  commenced  over  the  me- 
point  of  going  to  Paraezin,  escorted  by  militia  cavalry,  tropolis.  Such  a  forecast  is  well  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Against  the  Kaljewitch  Mmistry  violent  attacks  are  Admiral  Fitzroy.  The  old  “drum  and  cone”  signals 
continually  directed  from  various  sides.  The  Conserva-  no  longer  go  on  at  our  seaports  since  his  death,  and  the 
tives,  the  Radicals,  and  the  so-called  National  Liberals,  master  mariner,  who  is  weighing  anchor,  has  lost  the 
as  the  war- party  now  designate  themselves,  all^  desire  warning  voice  which  used  to  tell  him  of  a  gale  to  bo 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kaljewitch  Cabinet,  from  different  expected,  and  the  quarter  whence  it  would  blow.  But 
motives.  At  the  same  time,  the  return  of  Ristich  to  jf  this  be  a  sample  of  the  experience  and  accuracy  of  Mr, 
power  seems  to  have  become  impossible  for  the  Owen  Rowland,  we  might  well  suggest  to  Government 
moment,  owing  to  the  riotous  demonstration  before  that  if  he  filled  the  office  which  lapsed  with  Admiral 


the  Austrian  Consulate,  in  which  partisans  of  Ristich 
were  implicated.  There  is  also  great  financial  em¬ 
barrassment;  so  much  so  that  Government  scarcely 
knows  how  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  officials,  the  pay¬ 
ment  falling  due  at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  An 
attempt  at  getting  up  a  forced  loan  has  entirely  failed. 


Fitzroy’s  death  our  annual  chart  of  wrecks  might  show 
visible  diminution. 


Among  other  details  about  Fish,  the  Blackburn  mur¬ 
derer,  a  “  phrenological  delineation  ”  of  him  has  been 


The  people  everywhere  refused  meeting  the  demand ;  published.  The  enterprising  phrenologist.  Dr.  Spencer 
and  Government  had  to  give  up  the  project.  A  nego-  who  “  has  made  a  phrenological  comparison  of  the 

tiadon  with  a  banking-house  at  Paris  for  the  contrac-  outline  of  his  head  with  his  history,”  performed  his  task 
tion  of  a  floating  debt,  repayable  in  four  months,  appears  with  great  delicacy.  Armed  with  the  permission  of  the 
also  to  have  failed.  The  creation  of  paper-money  with  chief  constable,  he  walked  politely  into  the  hero’s  cell, 
forced  course  is  now  intended.  Amidst  all  this  political  hoped  he  did  not  intrude,  explained  his  purpose,  begged 
confusion  and  pecuniary  stress,  the  war-pai*ty — now  should  not  be  misundeirstood,  that  he  “  would 

led  by  Professor  Kujunziteh,  at  Belgrad,  hitherto  a  ^el  obliged  by  the  opportunity,  but  if  he  had  the 


personal  friend  of  the  Premier  Kaljewitch — is  loud  in 
its  demonstrations.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the 
rulers  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  is,  however,  a  bar  to 
action.  Montenegrins  occasionally  take  part  in  the 


least  objection  he  would  not  for  a  moment  press  the 
wish.”  Fish  with  equal  courtesy  assured  Dr.  Hall 
that  he  would  be  “  perfectly  comfortable  ”  under  the 
operation.  “  Small,  slender,  gentle,  and  deferential,  bat 


Herzegovinian  rising  in  large  numbers  ;  but,  officially,  obsequiously  or  fussily  so,  and  with  a  von^  no 

Princt^  Nikita  still  pretends  maintaining  the  peace,  stronger  than  that  of  many  a  woman,  he  consen^  not 
Both  Nikita  and  Milan  Obrenovitch  hesitate  taking  a  merely  to  my  closely  surveyingr  but  mamplating  his 
decisive  step ;  and  each  grudges  to  the  other  the  honour  lieS'd.  This  I  did  ve^al  remare^ 

of  leading  the  Slav  insurrection.  carefully,  it  is  true,  butjso  hastily,  lest  I  should  be 


intruding  too  much,  that  after  leaving  I  regretted  not 
having  made  notes  to  assist  my  memory.”  Dr.  Hall 
The  Times  of  Tuesday  remarked  with  justice  on  the  became  almost  as  much  a  hero  as  Fish  himself  when  the 
discreditable*  waste  of  time  over  the  Merchant  Shipping  news  of  his  examination  spread,  and  he  was  allowed 
Bill.  “  We  are  afraid,”  the  Times  said,  that  the  Com-  another  interview  afterwards  to  correct  his  impressions 
mittee  on  the  Bill  “  might  be  generally  too  accurately  and  take  accurate  measurements,  the  Mayor  looking  on 
described  as  a  struggle  of  unskilfulness.  Mr.  Plimsoll  “  with  an  urbanity  characteristic  of  him.”  Dr.  Hall  is 
would  not  have  a  clianec  even  with  his  good  points,  so  considerably  puzzled  at  the  result.  Amativeness  and 
inefficiently  does  he  put  them  in  Committee,  but^that  a  destructiveness  are  by  no  means  the  largest  “  bumps  ” 
good-natured  Pi-ime  Minister  has  provided  as  his  chief  on  Fish’s  head.  Dr.  Hall  lays  the  blame  of  the  crime 
antagonict  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  on  his  philoprogenitiveness,  by  strong  concentrativeness, 
person  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  who  is  quite  a  match  and  deficient  sense  of  proportion,  but  “  with  such  an 
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accomplish  their  independence.  What  will  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  the  next  advice  tendered  to  the  Porte 
must  be  matter  of  speculation.  The  Times  recommends 
that  the  disaffected  districts  shonld  be  taken  under  the 
wing  of  Austria.  The  reason  for  placing  them  under 
Austrian  tutelage,  rather  than  leaving  them  to  them¬ 
selves,  is  that,  if  they  were  absolutely  autonomous,  the 
situation  would  be  eminently  uncomfortable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  Mussulman  section  of  Bosnia,  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  population.  If  Austria  had  the 
protectorate  of  Bosnia  she  could  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  Christians  from  abusing  their  new  power  in 
revenge  upon  their  old  oppressors.  Russia,  too,  would 
probably  have  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement. 
But  the  very  ground  which  would  commend  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  Russia  might  indispose  Austria  to  consent 
to  it.  Such  a  protectorate  would  be  neither  to  Austria’s 
glory  nor  to  her  strength  ;  it  would  be  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  not  an  aggrandisement.  There  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  an  Austrian  protectorate  of  Bosnia  will 
bo  the  upshot  of  the  present  deliberations.  The  scheme 
which  Russia  is  understood  to  favour  is  the  formation  of 
a  Slav  State  out  of  the  north-western  provinces  of 
Turkey,  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 
Under  this  scheme,  the  Mussulman  population  would  be 
left  to  protect  themselves  as  best  they  might,  either  by 
gradually  emigrating  into  the  more  Mussulman  districts 
of  Turkey,  or  by  adopting  the  Christian  religion.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  bitter  hostility  between  the 
Mussulman  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  the  Christians,  which 
would  interfere  with  their  amalgamation,  but  they  might 
prove  to  be  more  mutually  accommodating  when  their 
•privileges  before  the  law  were  equal.  The  Pester  Lloyd 
states  that  this  scheme  will  probably  bo  discussed  at 
Berlin  during  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Czar.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  better  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  at  present  practicable.  No  doubt  it  would 
make  for  Russia,  but  the  fact  is  th^t  every  conceivable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  must  make  for  Russia.  Her 
community  of  race  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
"inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  peninsula  gives  her  an 
'  advantage  of  which  no  diplomatic  arrangement  can 
dispossess  her. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  new 
plan  that  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Powers.  The  An- 
•drassy  scheme  failed  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the  in- 
^snrgents,  and  any  scheme  that  goes  farther  towards 
^tisfying  the  insurgents,  will  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
satisfy  the  Turks.  The  mediators  have  a  difficult  task, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  they  get  so  exacerbated  by 
their  difficulties  as  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  We 
have  pointed  out  in  a  note  some  of  the  signs  of  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg.  That  there  should  be  disagreement  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  no  outsider  can  tell  how  far  that  disagree¬ 
ment  may  go.  The  two  Cabinets  have  a  Vadical  differ- 
«ence  of  interests  in  regard  to  the  future  position  of  the 
disaffected  districts,  a  difference  which  no  diplomacy 
can  bridge  over.  It  would  have  been  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Austria  if  the 
insurgents  could  have  been  persuaded  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  Count  Andrassy  had  substantial  reasons 
for  feeling  deeply  about  the  success  of  his  plan.  An 
increase  in  the  independence  of  the  Slav  provinces  to 
the  south  of  Austria  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  is  as  multi¬ 
national  in  its  composition  and  almost  as  full  of 
antagonistic  elements  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself. 
Count  Andrassy  must  be  excused  if  he  believes  that 
but  for  underhand  Russian  influence  the  Herzegovinian 
insurgents  would  have  yielded,  and  trusted  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  to  hold  the  Porte 
to  the  execution  of  its  ju’omises.  He  must  be  excused 
if  this  reflection  is  irritating.  Whether  the  mutual  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  Cabinets  \\'ill 
be  carried  to  the  extremity  of  warlike  collision  is  a 
question  which  nobody  can  answer.  Whatever  her  irri¬ 
tation,  it  is  improbable  that  Austria  would  care  to  go  to 
war  rather  than  consent  to  the  autonomy  of  the  North- 
Western  Slav  States,  because,  if  she  succeeded,  she  could 


hardly  put  matters  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  than 
they  are  in  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
danger  to  European  peace.  There  is  a  party  in  Austria 
favourable  to  the  annexation  of  the  Slavonic  provinces, 
and  this  party  has  a  good  understanding  with  Russia. 
Suppose  this  party  were  to  get  the  upper  hand  in 
Austria,  Austria  and  Russia  might  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  Turkey. 
Such  an  understanding  would  considerably  increase  our 
interest  in  the  Eastern  Question.  The  attitude  which 
we  should  assume  would  depend  very  materially  upon 
the  attitude  taken  by  other  Powers,  but  we  could  not 
sit  idly  by  and  see  the  partition  of  Turkey  effected  with¬ 
out  taking  some  active  steps  to  protect  our  own  in¬ 
terests. 


THE  TROUBLES  IN  BARBADOES. 

Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy,  during  his  career  as  a 
politician  and  afterwards  as  a  colonial  governor,  has  been 
credited  with  the  same  “  craving  for  conspicuousness  ” 
which  was,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hennessy’s  political  intimate  and 
exemplar,  Napoleon  III.  If  this  be  so,  the  taste  of  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes  has  been  amply  gratified  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  more  especially  within  the 
present  week.  If  a  province  of  our  Indian  Empire  had 
risen  in  rebellion,  or  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  of  the  Cape 
had  proclaimed  their  independence,  there  could  hardly 
be  more  stir  created  than  was  caused  by  the  news 
of  negro  rioting  in  Barbadoes,  where  Mr.  Hennessy 
has  l^en  for  some  months  at  loggerheads  with  his  local 
Parliament.  The  subject  of  the  controversy  was  a  scheme 
of  confederation  for  the  Windward  Islands  which  the 
Colonial  Office  has  for  some  years  been  urging  on  the  re¬ 
luctant  Barbadian  Legislature,  and  which  Lord  Carnarvon, 
already  identified  with  one  or  two  ambitious  projects  of 
this  character,  has  been  eager  to  revive.  The  Home 
Government  has  been  able  to  produce  some  very  cogent 
arguments  bearing  upon  local  economy  and  imperial 
security  in  favour  of  a  scheme  that  w'ould  bring  all  the 
Lesser  Antilles  under  a  conjoint  administrative  autho¬ 
rity,  but  the  Barbadian  planters  and  traders  who  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  the  island  have 
not  been  convinced.  Lord  Kimberley,  some  three  years 
ago,  instructed  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  to  bring  the 
federation  project  before  the  Legislature,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  w'as  not  done,  and  the  plan 
was  not  formally  brought  forward  again  until  Mr. 
Hennessy  went  out  charged  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  both  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  most 
explicit  in  declaring  that  any  measure  for  giving  effect 
to  the  federal  idea  must  originate  in  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  Legislature ;  and  Mr.  Hennessy  himself,  in 
his  address  to  the  House  on  the  opening  of  the  Session 
some  eight  weeks  ago,  emphatically  stated  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the  proposals  advocated 
by  the  Colonial  Office  without  the  initiative  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives. 

Much  trouble  would  have  been  averted  if  Mr.  Hennessv 
had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  assurance.  But  he  hatl 
apparently  convinced  himself  very  readily  that  Confeder¬ 
ation  was  an  object  of  supreme  moment,  being  desirable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  it  quocu7ique  modo.  As  he  found  that 
the  planters  were,  perhaps  unreasonably  but  certainly 
inexorably,  opposed  to  a  plan  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
soothing  pledges  of  the  Colonial  Office,  would,  they  be¬ 
lieved,  interfere  with  the  legislation  and  the  financial 
independence  of  Barbadoes,  and  throw  upon  that  island 
a  responsibility  for  the  probable  pecuniary  shortcomings 
of  the  rest  of  the  Windward  Group,  and  as  this  class 
formed  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  obtaining  from  that  body  the  spontaneous 
initiative  which  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  any  federal  movement. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hennessy’s  plain  duty  was 
to  maintain  his  attitude  of  impartiality  as  a  constitutional 
ruler  in  a  community  having  representative  institutions. 
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and,  haying  scattered  the  seed  by  the  publication  of  Government  on  the  subject  of  confederation.**  Having 
Lord  Kimberley  s  and  Lord  Carnarvon*s  despatches,  to  advanced  some  arguments  on  this  point,  he  added  (ap- 
have  awaited  the  ripening  of  the  idea  in  patience.  There  parently  in  justi&cation  of  the  popular  propagandism 
can  be  little  doubt  that  after  a  while  the  Colonial  Legis.  which  he  had  favoured),  “  that  the  wishes  and  objects 
lature  would  have  perceived  the  advantage  to  the  of  Her  Majesty*s  Government  should  be  made  known 
Treasury  of  Barbadoes  that  must  follow  from  a  concen-  to  the  people  is  clearly  desirable  also,  seeing  that  these 
tration  ^of  government  in  the  islands  of  the  Lesser  great  changes  are  intended  to  benefit  the  people  as  well 
Antilles  ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  persons  who  as  the  other  classes,  and  will  enable  many  who  are  now 
talk  so  loudly  of  their  loyalty  could  have  remained  in-  plunged  in  apparently  hopeless  poverty  to  get  employ- 
diflTereut  to  the  considerations  of  imperial  welfare  and  ment.**  Finally,  he  concludes  with  an  admonition, 
security  on  which  the  Colonial  Office  laid  so  much  stress,  which  might  almost  be  construed  as  a  menace : — “  I  feel 
But  the  role  of  patient  expectancy  would  have  signi-  confident  that  no  intelligent  person  who  loves  Barbadoes 
fied  the  political  effacement  of  the  Go vernment,  which  was  will  take  the  serious  responsibility  of  standing  between 
not  endurable.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hennessy  resorted  to  a  his  poorer  countrymen  and  the  wise  policy  of  the 
form  of  pressure  upon  the  Legislature,  towards  whom  he  British  Government ;  a  policy  devised  not  for  Imperial 
stood  in  the  relation  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  which  objects  only,  but  for  promoting  the  general  advancement 
is  not  consistent,  to  say  the  least,  with  constitutional  of  every  man  in  the  Colony.”  Such  a  “  Speech  from 
precept  and  practice.  As  the  planters  allege,  he  went  the  Throne  **  may  be  considered  Cromwellian  or 
behind  the  Legislature  and  appealed  to  “  the  people  ;  **  Napoleonic  in  its  vigour,  but  is  certainly  not  appropriate 
he  addressed  them  at  meetings  throughout  the  island,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Constitutional  Governor  of  a 
and  invited  their  leaders  as  guests  to  the  Government  Colony.  It  would  have  been  unwise  even  if  Mr. 
House,  and  laboured  in  every  way  to  create  an  agitation  Hennessy  had  any  hope  of  convincing  the  Legislature, 
that  might  terrify  the  Legislature  into  submission,  but  he  must  have  had  ample  means  of  knowing  that  the 
This  is  the  planters*  stoiy,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  majority  of  members  in  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
allow  that  as  such  it  is  likely  to  teem  with  exaggerations  would  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  federation  question 


and  distortions  of  the  truth.  But  we  are  not  allowed 
to  depend  on  this  alone.  On  March  3,  Governor 
Hennessy  addressed  the  Legislature  of  Barbadoes  in 
opening  the  Session,  and  his  line  of  argument  justifies 


unless  possibly  under  pressure  of  pure  terror. 

The  Houses  answered  the  Governor’s  argument  for 
federalism  in  an  elaborate  address,  partly  defending  their 
previous  policy,  and  partly  criticising  the  operation  of 


a  great  part  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  federalism.  The  hopes  of  the  coloured  population  had 
opponents.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mass  of  the  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  height  by  the  Governor’s 


population  of  the  island,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  eulogies  of  the  proposed  change,  and  the  refusal  of 
at  least,  consists  of  negroes  or  mulattoes;  that  Barbadoes,  ^be  Legislature  to  entertain  a  scheme  from  which  so 
being  of  limited  area,  and  densely  populated,  there  is  no  much  was  expected  created  the  keenest  disappointment, 
squatting-land  as  in  Jamaica  ;  that  the  owners  of  landed  Qf  political  agitation  in  a  constitutional  and  peaceful 
propertyare  chiefly  whites;  and  that  the  Colonial  ^gisla-  way  the  coloured  people  of  Barbadoes  have,  naturally 
ture  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  planting  and  enough,  no  conception  or  experience.  But  they  under- 
sngar-dealing  oligarchy.  Thisgis  not,  socially  or  politically,  stand  the  strange  mental  disease  known  as  “planters* 
a  desirable  state  of  things,  but  assuredly  the  way  to  mend  panic ;  **  and  when  the  prospect  of  confederation  vanished 
it  is  not  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Hennessy.  For  the  Con-  before  the  resolution  of  the  Houses  a  spasmodic  outbreak 
stitutional  Government  of  a  Colony  with  representative  of  violence  followed.  With  some  of  the  rioters  the 


calls  them,  ot  negroes  in  order  to  beat  down  the  obsti-  baps  deliberately  intended  to  frighten  the  planters  into 
nacy  of  the  Legislature,  is  so  reckless  a  course  that  if  submission  to  the '  will  of  the  Governor ;  with  others 
we  had  not  Mr.  Hennessy*s  ipaiesima  verha  before  us  we  they  were  merely  the  outcome  of  revengeful  spleen.  It 
could  not  believe  what  his  enemies  assert.  In  the  jg  needless  to  say  that  we  entirely  acquit  the  Governor 
address,  however,  which  has  been  mentioned,  we  find  the  of  having  for  a  moment  contemplated  any  rioting. 
Government  speaking  in  this  vague  and  vainglorious  though  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
language  of  his  letters  patent,  eminently  calculated  to  willing  to  let  the  planters  think  that  rioting  might 
encourage  the  wild  hopes  which  the  blacks  reposed  in  punish  their  obstinacy.  His  language  and  acts,  however, 
the  omnipotence  of  their  new  ruler.  “  Our  Sovereign,**  bad  been  so  ambiguous  and  ill-chosen  that  the  leaders 
he  says,  “  has  been  graciously  pleased  on  this  occasion  Qf  ^be  ignorant  and  passionate  negroes  found  it  easy  to 
to  entrust  me  with  powers,  usually  given,  no  doubt,  to  persuade  their  followers,  and  perhaps  themselves,  that 
Her  Majesty*s  Representatives  in  other  parts  of  the  they  had  the  Governor’s  sympathy,  if  not  his  sanction. 
British  Empire,  but  not  conferred  for  many  years  past  xhe  usual  result  followed.  The  troops  were  called  out, 
on  the  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands.”  Thence  and  the  rioters  were  shot  down  ;  there  has  been  serious 
he  goes  on  to  contend  that  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  destruction  of  property,  and  the  prosperity  of  Barbadoes 
the  Colony  was  dangerous ;  that  crime,  and  of  all  crimes  bas  probably  been  thrown  back  for  a  decade.  Mr.  Hen- 
especially  incendiarism,  the  burning  of  cane-fields  and  nessy’s  responsibility  must  hereafter  become  the  subject 
farm  buildings,  was  on  the  increase.  He  proceeded  to  Qf  g^iave  investigation  ;  though  now  that  his  errors  have 
warn  the  Legislature  against  apathy.  He  said,  “  There  been  made  painfully  apparent  he  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
are,  I  understand,  some  persons  in  the  Colony  who  are  fa{i  bis  plain  duty,  which  is,  above  all  things,  to  keep 


endeavouring  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  increase  of  va¬ 
grancy,  and,  that  which  always  accompanies  it  in  a 
restricted  community — the  growth  of  discontent  and 
crime.  But  neither  you  nor  I  must  do  so.  Our  duty  is 
to  face  the  existing  facts  and  provide  remedies  for 


the  peace. 


THE  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  DEBATE. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything,  or  at  least 
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them.”  The  remedies  he  proposed  were,  in  the  first  much,  with  respect  to  the  debate  on  the  ^Women  s  Dis¬ 
place,  a  reduction  of  “  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  abilities  Removal  Bill,  but  for  Mr.  Bright  s  speech.  ^  His 
labouring  classes,”  and,  secondly,  confederation  as  the  somewhat  singular  change  of  front  was  the  only  episode 
means  of  “  enabling  the  people  to  get  steady  employ-  of  consequence  in  the  debate.  The  minority  in  favour  of 
ment.”  Having  discussed  the  former  subject  in  a  spirit  the  measure — 152— was  the  same  as  that  of  last  y^r. 
severely  hostile  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  The  majority  against  it  had  grown  from  187  to  239. 
went  further.  “  The  question,”  he  observed,  “  of  lower-  But  we  need  not  tell  the  supporters  of  the  measure  that 
ing  taxation  is,  however,  of  secondary  interest,  com-  this  increase  probably  represents  no  real  growth  of  op- 
pared  with  the  question  of  getting  employment  and  fair  position  ;  it  is  more  probable  that  last  year  all  of  the  239 
wages  for  our  redundant  population  ;  let  me  point  out  votes  might  have  been  procured,  and  that  if  they  were 
to  you  how  that  great  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  by  forthcoming  on  Wednesday  it  was  only  because  the 
complying  with  the  wishes  and  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  opponents  are  more  anxious  than  they  were  to  stamp  out 
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wbat  the  Times  calls  “  the  fictitious  agitation  which 
forces  the  measure  on  public  notice.”  .We  shall  not 
insult  the  friends  of  the  movement  by  assuring  them  that 
the  question  is  not  settled  or  much  affected  by  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  may  be 
perfectly  content  to  abide  by  the  results  of  time 
when  they  know  that  in  six  years  their  minority 
has  been  recruited  by  sixty  votes,  and  that  in 
this  Conservative  House  of  Commons  they  are 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  stronger  than  they  were 
in  the  former  Li^ral  House.  It  should  be  ample 
consolation  for  any  defeat  of  this  kind  to  know  that  “  the 
fictitious  agitation  ”  has  proved  permanent  and  durable, 
’and  that  it  has  enormously  recruited  the  force  of  its  ad¬ 
herents.  The  number  of  petitions  in  favour  of  it  has 
steadily  grown.  A  measure  which  in  1867  commanded 
only  13,000  signatures  has  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
last  four  months  326,000.  When  wo  are  told,  as  we 
often  shall  bo,  that  the  decision  of  Wednesday  last  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  measure,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  fall  back  on  the  fact,  clearly  proved,  that  no  political 
agitation  in  modern  times  has  so  quickly  grown  to 
formidable  dimensions.  It  appealed  to  none  of  the 
passions  on  which  demagogues  play.  It  arrayed 
against  itself  a  host  of  social  prejudices.  It  has  grown 
nevei4.heless.  And  thinking  of  all  this,  the  true  friends 
of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  are  not  likely  to  bo  much  cast  down 
by  what  has  occurred. 

What  must  strike  many  readers  of  the  debate  is  the 
unreality  of  most  of  the  arguments  used  in  opposition 
to  the  measure.  The  various  speakers  against  the  Bill 
may  have  had  very  sound  reasons  for  their  opinion  ;  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  an  unreasoning  prejudice.  But  it  would 
bo  an  insult  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
themselves  convinced,  or  that  they  hoped  to  convince 
others,  by  some  of  the  arguments  which  they  put  in 
the  foreground.  It  can  scarcely  bo  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  inconsecutive,  incoherent,  illogical  remarks  of 
Lord  Folkestone  and  Mr.  Leatham  express  their  real  and 
deepest  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  in  justice  to  them  we 
must  believe  that  something  more  pertinent  and  con¬ 
clusive  lies  behind,  and  is  kept  hidden.  Take  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone’s  speech — a  speech,  we  own,  not  worse  than  scores 
of  those  delivered  on  the  same  subject.  Let  anyone 
calmly  examine  the  sequence  of  the  thoughts  or  the 
nature  of  the  argument ;  let  anyone  observe  the  chain  of 
assumptions  running  through  this  juvenile  effusion, 
and  then  reflect  upon,  or  try  to  conceive,  the  ver¬ 
dict  certain  to  be  pronounced  on  a  lady  who  had 
supported  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  in  the  loose  and  dif¬ 
fusive  stylo  of  Lord  Folkestone.  .It  would  be  said  that 
the  speech  illustrated  the  inability  of  the  feminine  mind 
to  reason  closely.  It  would  bo  hailed  as  a  proof  that 
ladies  were  univccustomed  and  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  severe  mental  exertions  required  of  politicians. 
Lord  Folkestone  asks,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  his 
answer  to  his  own  question  were  inevitable,  if  women 
had  the  power  of  choosing  members  of  Parliament,  how 
could  they  bo  refused  the  right  of  being  M.P.’s.  By- 
and-by,  when  his  lordship  is  a  little  older  in  political  life, 
and  his  mind  is  widened  so  as  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  there  being  two  answers  to  a  question,  he  will  see  that 
the  right  of  choosing  and  the  right  to  be  chosen  have 
no  necessary  connexion — as  little  connexion,  indeed,  as 
the  right  to  select  a  peer’s  eldest  son  as  Parliamentary 
representative  involves  a  right  to  be  created  an  eldest 
sou.  His  lordship  made  use  of  one  argument  or  assertion 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  part  of  the  “  beneficial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  all- wise  Providence  ”  that  his  opinion  was 
right  and  that  his  opponents  were  wrong.  This  is  a  very 


photograph  gentlemen  of  his  sort.  He  speaks  of  some¬ 
one  as  ifiepti  ac  stulti  inter  viros,  inter  irmlieres  periti 
juris  et  callidij  phrases  which,  taking  some  liberties 
with  the  latter  portion,  we  may  translate  as  a  person 
not  unlike  the  member  for  Cambridge — a  very  poor  sort 
of  affair  when  gentlemen  have  to  be  faced  in  debate, 
but  smart  and  snappish  when  ladies  have  to  be  jeered  at. 
Mr.  Smollett  has  at  last  found  his  line.  We  are  glad  ta 
think  that  few  M.P.’s  will  dispute  it  with  him. 

We  cannot  perhaps  say  that  the  arguments  for  the 
measure  have  very  much  multiplied ;  they  remain  very 
much  what  they  were.  But  certainly  the  arguments 
against  the  measure  do  not  increase,  nor  has  Mr.  Bright 
added  to  their  number.  He  sees,  so  far  as  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  nothing  substantial  in  the  remote  speculative 
apprehensions  which  haunt  Mr.  Latham’s  mind.  “  There 
can  be  no  harm  to  the  country  that  women  shall  vote. 
I  believe  that  is  a  thing  which  many  of  us,  even  those 
who  oppose  the  Bill,  maj^  admit.”  But  he  tells  us 
that  a  great  mistake  is  committed  in  saying  that 
women  are  a  class  by  themselves,  or  that  they  are  not 
sure  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  Parliament  or  to  receive 
justice  if  they  are  not  directly  represented.  Mr.  Bright 
is  satisfied  that  women  are  already  represented  by  the 
present  constituencies,  and  though  he  submits  that  no 
mischief  will  be  the  result  of  enfranchising  the  300,000  to 
400,000  ladies  likely  to  be  brought  in  by  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill,  he  votes  against  a  Bill  for 
widening  the  suffrage,  and  proclaims  himself  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  exclusion.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  sound  position.  We  are  loth  to  think  this  a 
wise  and  just  course  of  reasoning,  more  especially  be¬ 
cause,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  be  compelled  to  regard 
some  of  the  best  episodes  of  his  past  life  as  a  mistake, 
and  some  of  his  most  eloquent  words  uttered  in  past 
years  as  sophisms.  We  appeal  from  Mr.  Bright  in  1876 
to  Mr.  Bright  in  1866.  The  most  effective  answers  to 
his  arguments  of  Wednesday  are  those  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  page  of  his  speeches  in  favour  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Act  of  1832. 
With  what  scorn  he  was  wont  to  treat  the  assertion  that 
the  then  unrepresented  portion  of  the  community  did 
not  form  a  class,  or  that  they  could  safely  trust  their 
interests  to  the  sympathy  of  others !  Mr.  Bright  may 
have  forgotten  his  own  words,  but  some  of  his  admirers 
have  not.  We  observed  that  on  Wednesday  he  said 
to  Mr.  Forsyth,  “  You  know  this  is  but  an  instalment 
of  what  is  coming.  You  submit  a  Bill  for  the  enfran¬ 
chising  of  unmarried  women  ;  somebody  else  will  bring 
forward  a  Bill,  when  you  succeed,  to  enfranchise  married 
women.”  Is  not  this  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  veiy 
argument  which  Mr.  Bright,  a  few  years  ago,  unanswer¬ 
ably  refuted  ?  We  venture  to  reply,  as  he  then  did,  that 
it  is  no  answer  to  a  just  claim  to  say  that  payment  of  it 
would  induce  a  creditor  to  prefer  another  claim  more 
doubtful.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Bright’s 
chief  dislike  to  the  measure  does  not  apparently  spring 
from  anything  contained  in  it.  The  measure  in  itself 
seems  to  him  rather  innocuous.  But  he  believes  that 
there  are  false  and  mischievous  notions  in  the  minds  of 
its  supporters.  He  thinks  it  has  been  advocated  on 
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wrong  grounds.  He  is  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
ladies  being  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  canvassing.  He 
criticises  not  so  much  the  Bill  before  the  House  as 
another  which  he  declares  is  the  necessary  sequel  and 
supplement  of  it.  Now,  what  is  all  this  but  the  raising 
of  side  issues,  and  condemning  the  Bill  on  account  of 
that  which  it  does  not  contain  ?  Its  supporters  should 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  no  one,  certainly  not 
Mr.  Bright,  apparently  can  find  arguments  against  the 
Bill  in  itself ;  they  are  only  at  their  ease  when  they  have 
got  far  away  from  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  are  in¬ 
dulging  in  rather  imaginary  and  offensive  speculations 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  people  who  have  given  no 
warrant  for  the  aspersions  freely  cast  upon  them. 


THE  BOMBAY  REVENUE  JURISDICTION  BIIaL. 


Last  November  the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction 
Bill  was  re-introduced  in  the  Viceroy’s  Council.  The 
history  of  the  Bill  is  of  particular  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Indian  Legislation 
Bill,  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  intimated  his  intention 
of  opposing  when  it  comes  on  for  debate.  The  object  of 
the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill  is  to  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  “  claims  against 
Government  to  hold  land  wholly  or  practically  free  from 
payment  of  land  revenue,  or  to  receive  payments  charged 
on  or  payable  out  of  the  land  revenue,  or  to  set  aside  any 
cess  or  rate  authorised  by  the  Government.”  In  plain 
English,  the  object  of  the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction 
Bill  is  to  free  the  revenue  or  executive  officers  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Civil  Courts,  and  to  enable  them 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  law.  The  Bombay  Juris¬ 
diction  Revenue  Bill,  however,  is  ultra  vires,  as  it 
attempts  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  a  British  Court 
of  J ustice,  established  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Indian  Legislation  Bill  has  conse¬ 
quently  been  introduced  for  obtaining  the  power  wanted. 
We  trust,  for  the  welfare  of  Western  India,  that  the 
House  will  not  grant  the  required  power.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  allow 
the  Bill  to  become  law  if  he  fully  understood  the  mis¬ 
chief  and  injustice  liable  to  be  wrought  by  it.  The 
Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  that  all  Indian  measures  not  requiring  speedy 
enactment  ought  to  have  the  utmost  amount  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  will  best  illustrate  our  objection  to  the 
Revenue  Bill  by  giving  a  short  summary  of  a  case 
which  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  Bombay  High 
Court.  Certain  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Surat 
claimed  .  the  prescriptive  right  to  hold  a  certain 
village,  called  Kabilpur,  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  they  natu¬ 
rally — natives  are  human  beings — protested  against 
the  act  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  Collector  or  Executive 
officer,  in  quadrupling  the  assessment  of  the  village. 
They  brought  an  action  against  the  Government  before 
Mr.  Bird  wood,  the  Judge  of  Surat.  Mr.  Bird  wood  is  a 
late  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
cleverest  judicial  officers  in  Western  India.  After  a 
trial  which  lasted  nine  days,  and  which,  says  the  Chief 
Justice,  “  he  conducted  with  a  patient  and  laborious  in¬ 
dustry,  and  an  intelligence  which  are  alike  creditable  to 
himself  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  British 
Civil  Courts  in  India,”  Mr.  Birdwood  gave  judgment 
that  the  evidence  pr^uced  by  the  plaintiffs  distinctly 
showed  that  they  had  had  possession  of  the  village  of 
Kabilpur  at  a  uniform  rent  for  a  period  of  about  180 
years,  if  not  much  longer,  and  that  the  quadrupling  of 
the  rent  by  the  Executive  Officer  was  illegal,  and  he 
ordered  the  defendants  to  pay  all  costs.  From  this 
judgment  the  Bombay  Government  appealed.  The  case 
was  tried  by  Chief  Justice  Westropp  and  Justice  Melvill 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  appeal  was  heard  for  four 
days.  After  listening  to  the  Advocate-General  for  the  re¬ 
spondents — the  Government — their  Lordships,  in  a  most 
able  and  exhaustive  judgment,  confirmed  Mr.  Birdwood’s 
decision,  and  gave  a  decree  against  the  Government,  with 
costs.  The  money  for  the  costs  will  unfortunately  have 
to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  cultivators  and 


other  taxpayers.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  the  course  of 
his  judgment,  said  : — 

Th«  plai&tiffs  have  esUblishad  their  case  with  a  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness  almoet  marvolloas.  when  the  length  of  time  and  ox  the  aceatuMls 

is  considered . The  very  few  unexplained  exeeptions  to  ibis 

uniformity  of  the  assessment,  occurring  as  they  do  mostly  in  tKs 
early  accounts,  are  merely  such  panels  macula  as,  to  the  fair  and 
moderate,  rather  help  to  prove  the  rule,  and  could  suggest  ioi|mr- 
fection  of  title  to  none  but  the  over-keen  and  astute  in  resunxptsoci, 
whose  well-intentioned  but  excessive  zeal  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  State  really  produces  the  opposite  result. 

Their  Lordships  then  emphatically  state  that,  “  To 
quadruple  the  rent,  as  the  Revenue  Department  has  aU 
tempted  to  do  here,  is  virtually  to  confiscate  the  property.** 
We  wonder  wffiat  the  Marquis  or  Salisbury,  or  Lord* 
Derby,  or  any  other  great  English  landlord,  would 
say  if  the  Executive  Glovemment  of  this  country  at¬ 
tempted  to  “  confiscate  ”  property  which  they  held  for  a 
period  of  about  180  years,  if  not  much  longer.  We 
wonder  if  their  loyalty  would  staud  this  severe  test. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  judgment,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Michael  Westropp,  speaking  for  himself  and  Justice 
Melvill,  made  the  following  important  remarks,  to  which 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  members  of  the  House  who  have  any  regard  for 
right  and  justice. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  hope  that  the  facts  of  this  case  were  not 
fully  known  to  those  members  of  the  Revenue  Department  on  whose 
advice  the  assessment  on  this  village  of  Kabilpur  has  been  nearly 
quadrupled.  Such  an  absence  of  knowledge,  however,  would  indicate 
a  system  of  investigation  so  imperfect,  perfunctory,  and  one-sided 
as,  if  not  liable  to  judicial  supervision,  must  endanger  the  rights  of 
property.  Of  that  system  we  regret  to  say  that  this  case  would  he  no 
isolated  instance.  We  are.  reluctant  to  think  that  the  alternative 
hypothesis  could  be  true — namely,  that,  notwithstanding  an  ample 
knowledge  of  the  facts  (which  have  been  so  satisfactorily  established 
in  the  District  Court  and  hereX  there  could  have  been  so  much  indis¬ 
creet  overzeal  for  the  revenue  as  to  induce  any  officer  to  manifest 
such  a  deliberate  disregard  for  ancient  vested  rights,  as  it  would  be 
painful  to  think  could  be  possible  under  British  rule.  A  recurrence 
of  rimilar  cases  would  go  far  to  shake  the  belief  of  Her  Majesty’s’ 
subjects  in  this  country  in  the  permanence  of  any  landed  property 
whatsoever. 


If  the  Bombay  Revenae  Jarlsdiction  Bill  bad  become 
law,  this  case  woald  have  been  removed  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Civil  Courts,  and  a  great  and  grievous 
wrong  would  have  been  committed.  Property  held  by 
an  ancient  title  would  have  been  confiscated.  One  eff 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  the  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  vested  rights.  Lord  Lawrence,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Finance  Committee,  declared  that  the 
contentment  of  the  agricultural  population  is  the  main 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rule  in  India. 
**  Nothing  could  happen  in  India  if  the  agricultural 
population  were,  as  a  whole,  on  our  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  alienation  of  the  lands  was  a  reason  why  many 
of  the  people  joined  against  us  in  the  Mutiny  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  on  our  side.”  The  question 
arises,  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  obscure  questions 
of  title.  Revenue  Officers  or  Judges  who  have  had 
years  of  judicial  training,  and  who  try  the  oases 
in  Court,  where  they  hear  the  facts  fully  debated  by 
professional  advisers  ?  The  right  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  no  rational  man  can  doubt.  The  Revenue  Officer 
cannot  enter  into  the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind. 
It  is  his  duty  to  gain  for  the  Government  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue.  He  is  always  liable  to  err  on  the 
side  of  high  fiscal  views.  His  decision  would  not  be 
received  with  respect  by  the  people,  because  they  wouhl 
not  believe  in  its  impartiality.  The  native  appreoiates 
the  justice  and  value  of  being  able  to  sue  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  own  Courts,  and  of  being  certain  of  getting 
a  fair  decision  from  a  Judge,  who  is  also  a  Government 
servant.  It  was  the  one  thing  he  could  not  get  from 
his  own  rulers.  It  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  our 
fairness  and  power.  It  proves  to  him  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  confiscate  the  landed  estates  of  private  pro¬ 
prietors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  an  active  Executive  Officer  should  be  desirous  of 
freeing  himself  from  the  oppressive  trammels  of  law 
and  of  the  Civil  Courts ;  but  after  reading  the  able 
judgment  in  the  Kabilpur  case  we  are  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  the  restraints  should  exist.  This 
case  shows  that  the  confiscation  of  a  property  of 
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pounded  bv  Turprot  or  Mandeville,  by  Mr.  Ilobhouse  or  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  '  himself.  The  strongest  opponents  of  the  late  En¬ 
dowed  Schools  Commissioners  never  accused  them  of  alienating 
from  education  funds  originally  designed  for  that  purpose,  or 
of  transferring  to  schools,  except  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  local  trustees,  any  non-educaticnal  endowments  whatever. 
The  vested  interests  of  all  living  beneficiaries  were  carefully 
protected  by  the  Act,  and  it  has  never  been  asserted  that 
these  were  disregarded.  The  odium  incurred  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  his  colleasrues  was,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  Commissioners,  attributable  to  such  acts  as  these 
— the  modernising  of  the  curriculum  of  some  ancient  grammar 
schools,  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  patronage  or  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  free  admission,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  system  by 
which,  while  non-foundationers  paid  reasonable  fees,  free 
scholarships  became  obtainable  by  merit  only,  the  breaking 
down  of  restrictions  and  exclusions  whether  as  regards 
the  class,  the  place  of  residence,  or  the  creed  of  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  endowment,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  system  of  close  governing  bodies,  and  the 
introduction  in  its  stead  of  the  method  of  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  the  application  of  some  endowments  meant  for  primary 
to  purposes  of  secondary  education,  and  the  admission  of  girls 
to  the  advantages  of  some  foundations  hitherto  exclusively 
appropriated  by  boys.  All  these  measures  lie  modestly  a 
long  way  within  the  limit  of  the  powers  claimed  for  the  State 
by  the  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University.  They  fall  short 
even  of  the  reforms  sketched  out  and  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  1807,  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  which  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
were  members.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
present  Ministry  that  reforms  of  this  kind  should  continue  to 
be  effected,  since  we  observe  in  the  newspapers  repeated 
advertisements  announcing  that  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  has  sanctioned  certain  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  fashionable  three  years  ago  to  describe  these  same 
reforms  as  part  of  a  system  of  confiscation  and  plunder,  as  a 
wanton  and  wicked  violation  of  rights,  which  Lord  Derby  now 
declares  to  have  no  existence  whatever. 

The  truth  is  that  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  a  blunt  frankness  and 
a  disregard  of  consequences  which  were  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him,  gave  expression  to  a  sound  maxim  of  public 
policy.  If  by  the  pious  founder  ”  is  to  be  understood  the 
man  who  prescribes  to  posterity  not  only  certain  worthy  objects 
of  attainment,  but  also  the  precise  machinery  by  which,  in  all 
future  time,  those  objects  shall  be  attained ;  if  he  is  one  who 
deliberately  seeks  to  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  successors 
to  modify  the  form  of  his  benevolence  so  as  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  and  needs  of  future  ages,  then  the  sooner  the 
pious  founder  goes  to  the  wall  the  better.  It  is  not  the  true 
interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  community  to  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  such  cfowa  ferentes^  to  accept  their 
benefactions,  or  to  obey  their  behests.  The  analogy  often 
feigned  between  the  power  to  establish  a  perpetual 
charitable  trust  and  the  right  of  private  bequest  is  wholly 
fallacious.  In  the  latter  case  the  testator  names  his  heir,  but 
leaves  to  that  heir  discretion  in  the  spending  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance — a  discretion  always  uncontrolled  as  regards  the  rent  or 
usufruct  of  the  estate,  and  generally  uncontrolled  as  regards 
the  corpus  of  the  estate  itseli.  In  tne  former,  he  chooses  the 
community  or  some  section  of  it  as  his  heir,  and  not  only  for¬ 
bids  that  heir  to  touch  the  principal,  but  also  specifies  in  very 
exact  terms  the  manner  in  which  the  income  derived  from  it 
shall  always  be  spent.  To  find  a  true  analogue  to  a  charitable 
foundation  in  the  case  of  a  private  or  personal  bequest  we  must 
assume  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  devises  to  B  the  sum  of  500/.  on 
condition  that  he  shall  apply  the  interest  from  year  to  year 
in  the  purchase  of  coats  of  a  particular  colour  and  pattern, 
bearing  A.’s  initials  on  the  collar,  and  that  he  shall  continue 
during  life  to  wear  the  same.  In  such  a  case,  B  would 
probably  decline  to  accept  a  lega'cy  clogged  with  conditions 
which  rendered  it  useless  or  humiliating  to  him.  But 
the  State  is  presumed  to  accept  on  behalf  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  all  sorts  of  legacies,  and  to  go  on  for  centuries  ful¬ 
filling  the  required  conditions,  whether  they  are  for  its  benefit 
or  not.  Of  the  charitable  foundations  which  the  English 
people  have  inherited,  some  have  enormously  outgrown  their 
original  objects.  In  other  cases,  the  sum  bequeathed  does  not 
suffice  to  pay  for  the  services  which  the  testator’s  will  exacts. 
Many  of  the  conditions  of  ancient  bequests  are  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  of  fulfilment  in  our  times,  and  many  others  would  be 
positively  mischievous,  even  if  possible.  In  a  large  number  of 
instances  the  founder  has  been  far  more  solicitous  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  kind  of  mechanism  than  to  describe 
the  object  which  he  desired  to  attain ;  and  yet,  in  course  of 
time,  the  mechanism  has  proved  to  be  well-nigh  unworkable, 
and  the  object  incapable  or  attainment,  except  by  other  means. 
In  all  these  cases  there  arises  the  need  for  reconstruction,  for 
looking  at  the  problem  with  fresh  eyes,  for  taking  heed  of  new 


more  than  two  centuries’  standing  would  have  taken 
place  if  the  Civil  Courts  had  not  interfered.  The 
Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill  deprives  them 
of  the  right  of  interference.  It  makes  the  Revenue 
Officers  in  Western  India  independent  of  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  irresponsible  for  their  treatment  of  tax¬ 
payers.  But  we  trust,  after  the  judgment  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court,  that  the  Bill  will  be  abandoned.  But  if  it 
is  not  it  will  confirm  the  feelings  which  the  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Simla  have  created,  that  the  Indian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  are  apt  to  lend  themselves  to  the  prejudices 
of  a  clever  but  jealous  and  dogmatic  man.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  the  civil  servant  who  attempted 
to  confiscate  the  Kabilpur  village  is  the  same  person  who 
introduced  the  Tariffs  Act  at  Simla,  and  brought  forward 
the  Bombay  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill.  If  the  Bill 
passes  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  we  trust  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  exercise  his  right  to  veto  it. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  not  sanction  it  without 
sufficient  examination.  The  measure  has  been  condemned 
by  the  press  of  Western  India.  It  has  been  condemned 
by  native  opinion.  It  has  been  condemned  by  the 
highest  judicial  officers. 


PIOUS  FOUNDERS. 

The  unhappy  death  of  Lord  Lyttelton  recalls  to  public 
attention  a  yet  unexhausted  controversy  with  which  his  name 
was  prominently  associated  ;  and,  in  particular,  one  incautious 
utterance  which  brought  upon  him  much  unpopularity,  which 
furnished  the  main  reason  for  his  removal  from  office,  and 
which  probably  helped  to  darken  the  cloud  that  overshadowed 
the  end  of  his  honourable  and  useful  life.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  he  once  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  if  the  pious 
founder’s  intentions  should  be  found  to  conflict  with  the  public 
interests,  then  “  the  pious  founder  must  go  to  the  wail.”  The 
latter  half  of  this  hypothetical  sentence,  when  quoted  sepa¬ 
rately,  has  a  startling  and  revolutionary  sound,  ana  has  served 
as  a  useful  controversial  weapon  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have 
since  opposed  the  reorganisation  of  ancient  charities,  whether 
educational  or  otherwise. 

Yet  it  is  notable  that  the  principle  thus  imprudently  enun¬ 
ciated  is  practically  accepted  by  almost  all  statesmen  who 
have  studied  the  law  of  inheritance,  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
experience  furnished  by  the  history  of  endowed  charities. 
For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Lord  Derby,  in  addressing  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  University,  referred  to  the  organisation 
and  improvement  of  public  education  in  these  terms : — How 
far  assistance  is  to  bt^  obtained  by  the  utilisation  of  ancient  en¬ 
dowments  is  a  question  partly  of  principle,  partly  of  detail.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  follow  the  reasoning  of  those  who  say  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  divert  endowments  from  one  purpose  to  another. 
There  must  be  a  regulating  power8omewhere,el8echange8  which 
by  common  consent  lapse  of  time  has  made  necessary  could 
not  be  effected.  And  whether  that  power  is  vested  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  or  a  Commission,  it  is  equally  the  power  of  the 
State.  To  my  mind,  as  far  as  right  is  concerned,  the  Legislature 
may  do  what  it  chooses  in  regard  to  any  endowment,  provided 
only  that  the  rights  of  living  individuals  are  respected.”  In 
other  words,  the  only  rights  which  the  State  is  bound  to  re¬ 
spect  are  the  rights  of  those  persons  who,  as  masters,  scholars, 
apprentices,  or  otherwise,  happen  to  be  actual  beneficiaries  of 
the  charity  at  the  moment  of  reform.  Of  the  right  of  existing 
trustees  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  State’s  power  by  de¬ 
termining  what  shall  be  the  future  destination  of  the  charity ; 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  given  parish  or  of  a  given  class 
to  enjoy  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  oenefit  of  such  charity ; 
of  the  riffht  of  the  members  of  a  particular  church  or  creed  to 
have  their  faith  taught  to  all  future  beneficiaries ;  of  the  right 
of  the  founder  himself  to  prescribe  for  all  time  the  character 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
it  shall  be  received.  Lord  Derby  says  nothing.  Apparently 


he  recognises  no  such  rights.  He  enunciates  in  the  broadest 
terms  the  thesis  that  the  State  may  alter  the  terms  of  a  charit¬ 
able  bequest,  may  employ  and  adapt  ancient  endowments  in 
any  way  which  proves  to  be  best  suited  to  modem  necessities, 
subject  only  to  one  condition — that  of  expediency.  And  in  dis¬ 
cussing  how  far  it  is  expedient  for  the  State  to  exercise  this 
right,  he  lays  stress  on  only  one  consideration,  the  danger  of 
discouraging  future  bequests  by  too  violent  a  departure  from 
the  testator’s  intentions,  or,  as  he  himself  phrases  it  with  un¬ 
conscious  sarcasm,  the  impolicy  of  ‘‘  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.” 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  we  have  hero  a 
theory  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  provoked  no  remon¬ 
strance  from  the  Conservative  press,  thrusts  the  pious  founder 
to  the  wall  far  more  unceremoniously  than  any  doctrine  pro- 
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circumstances  and  new  wants,  and  for  a  bold  and  honest 
attenipt  to  do  with  the  endowment  the  same  kind  of  useful 
service  to  the  people  of  our  generation  that  the  founder 
attempted  to  do  for  his. 

Lord  Derby’s  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  expedient  to  give  effect  to  his  own  principle  is  very  simple 
and  characteristic.  All  sentiment,  all  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  wishes  of  the  dead,  are  rudely  eliminated  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  “Respect  the  founder’s  object,”  he  says,  “but  use 
your  own  discretion  as  to  the  means.  If  you  do  not  do  the 
first,  you  will  have  no  new  endowments.  If  you  neglect  the 
second,  those  which  you  have  will  be  of  no  use  to  you.”  For 
ourselves,  we  have  never  advocated  a  policy  respecting  endow¬ 
ments  so  drastic  and  revolutionary  as  that  recommended  by 
the  Conservative  Secretary  of  State.  We  hold  that  not  only 
the  objects  but  also  the  methods  and  means  prescribed  by 
the  founder  of  a  charitable  trust  are  entitled  to  respect.  In 
the  interests  of  education  and  of  charity,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  encourage  variety  and  originality,  inventiveness 
and  personal  enthusiasm,  and  a  fair  trial  for  every  new  ex¬ 
periment  honestly  designed.  The  more  thought  and  affection 
we  can  enlist  in  the.  effort  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  life  the 
richer  will  the  community  be.  Something  more  than  tolerance 
is  therefore  to  be  desired,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
whimsical  and  unfruitful  forms  of  public  benevolence.  We 
would  persist  for  a  long  time  in  a  respectful  effort  to  carry  out 
the  letter  of  a  founder’s  intentions,  and  to  employ  the  machinery 
he  had  devised.  But  if  after  a  reasonable  time  such  effort 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  if  it  became  plain  that  what  the  donor 
meant  to  be.a  blessing  was,  after  all,  only  a  curse  and  a  hindrance 
to  our  progress,  then  we  would  have  the  State  exercise  without 
mi.^giving  the  powder  of  utilising  what,  after  all,  is  its  own 
property,  as  legatee,  in  any  way  which  experience  may  show 
to  be  most  beneficial.  The  apprehension  that  by  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  the  fountains  of  private  benevolence  will  be 
dried  up,  and  endowments  cease  to  be  created,  is  we  believe 
wholly  unfounded.  The  only  forms  of  public  bequest  which 
W’ould  be  discouraged  by  it  are  precisely’  those  selfish,  vulgar, 
and  ostentatious  charities  with  which  the  nation  can  best 
afford  to  dispense.  It  is  well-nigh  certain  that  increased  public 
watchfulness  and  vigour  in  modernising  ancient  charities  and 
extending  their  usefulness  will  greatly  stimulate  all  the  wiser 
and  nobler  foiins  of  public  benevolence,  because  it  will  give 
to  testators  an  assurance  which  they  have  never  had  before, 
that  their  mistakes,  if  they  make  any,  will  be  hereafter  rectified  j 
that  the  spirit  of  their  testaments  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
letter ;  and  that  the  institutions  which  they  have  fondly  esta¬ 
blished  will  not  be  allowed  to  perish  through  inanition,  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  neglect. 


SENSATIONAL  SHIPBUILDING. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  general  feeling  of  congratulation 
and  exultation  should  manifest  itself  about  the  launch  of  the 
InJiexihU^  the  new  ironclad,  at  Portsmouth.  The  launch  of  an 
ironclad  at  all  is  not  a  common  event ;  and,  with  the  current 
conviction  that  the  Navy  is  rather  starved  in  ironclad  construc¬ 
tion,^  an  ordinary  launch  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
effusion.  But  the  Inflexible  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  vessel; 
she  can,  indeed,  only  be  described  as  a  most  exceptioual  man- 
of-war,  and  when  it  is  realised  that  she  is  the  most  powerful 
vessel  affoat  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  general  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  this  last  addition  to  our  naval  power.  Fine, 
however,  as  this  vessel  is,  it  is  open  to  a  question  whether  she 
does  not  embody  a  vicious  principle,  which  is  tempting  to  the 
Government,  the  Admiralty,  and  especially  naval  constructors, 
at  the  present  time — the  temptation  to  indulge  in  sensational 
shipbuilding.  In  no  more  insane  pastime  can  any  nation, 
especially  such  a  nation  as  this,  indulge  in,  than  to  krain  its 
intellect  and  resources  in  vain  efforts  after  some  more  won¬ 
derful  gun  or  ship  than  any  other  nation  possesses.  By 
all  means  let  it  ne  guaranteed  beyond  a  doubt  that  in¬ 
tellect  and  resources  are  applied,  energetically,  to  the 
niaintenance  of  our  navy  in  a  state  of  power,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  elements  of  power  which  science  may 
suggest  or  invention  procure.  But  when  it  comes  to  this  sort 
of  vulgar  emulation  in  guns  and  armour  for  our  ships  of  war, 
the  (question  of  naval  pre-eminence  is  not  so  directly  involved 
as  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  The  Injlexible  is  a  very 
powerful  and,  in  all  respects,  a  most  remarkable  war-ship ;  but 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  eclipsing  her  to-morrow  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  which  chooses  to  indulge  in  such  a  costly 
effort.  The  armour-plating  of  this  new  monitor  is  two  feet 
thick ;  but  already  manufacturers  have  offered  to  roll  iron  40 
inches  thick,  and  shipbuilders,  if  the  opportunity  wore  given 
them,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  construct  a  vessel  capable 
of  carrying  it.  Then,  the  armament  of  the  Injlexible  consists 
solely  of  81-ton  guns,  that  is,  it  will  carry  guns  with  which  no 
land  fortress  even  is  yet  provided.  ‘  But  already  Herr  Krupp  , 


is  building  a  gun  of  nearly  double  the  size,  and  wo  have  no 
doubt  that  our  War  Department  could  do  the  same.  So  that,  as 
far  as  possibility  goes,  and  as  far  as  invention  and  science  can 
assist  us,  the  with  her  irresistible  ordnance  and  armour, 

can  without  difficulty  be  eclipsed.  But  to  attempt  to  eclipse 
her  without  some  better  reason  than  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
done  would  be  merely  to  indulge  a  popular  and  very  dangerous 
fancy  of  sensational  shipbuilding.  And,  in  indulging  in  such  a 
costly  fancy,  the  sin  lies,  not  necessarily  with  all  of  those  who 
indulge  in  it,  but  with  those  who  set  the  example.  If  our 
nation  brings  out  a  bigger  gun  or  a  bigger  ship  than  any  other 
nation,  at  once  arises  an  iriepressible  impulse  on  the  part  of  the 
others,  especially  those  whose  resources  are  greatest,  to  imitate 
it.  And,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  necessary,  we  believe,  either 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  power  or  the  pr(»tection  of  our 
coasts,  to  do  more  than  watch  vigilantly  the  policy  of  other 
countries,  and  keep  ourselves  well  abreast  with  the  efforts  and 
inventions  of  the  most  forward  of  those  countries.  We  want 
plenty  of  shipbuilding,  possibly  and  most  probably  much  more 
than  we  get  at  present ;  we  may  want  to  spend  more  money 
altogether  on  our  Navy  generally,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  want  to  indulge  a  popular  craving  for  sensational 
ships,  or  that  the  example  of  building  them  should 
be  set  by_  us.  So  while  we  cannot  but  regwd  this 
new  addition  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  as 

reflecting  credit  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  ^  our  con¬ 
structors,  we  are  not  sure  that  in  itself  it  is  not  a  mischievous 
creation ;  and,  while  we  would  not  blame  the  Admiralty  for 
adding  such  an  element  of  strength  to  the  Navy,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  condemn  the  spirit  which  is  evidenced  in  this  sort  of 
sensational  construction. 

As  an  example  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  our  example,  it 
may  be  noticeu  that  Italy,  of  all  nations  in  the  "world,  has  set 
to  work  to  build  two  vessels  which  are  to  eclipse  our  /n- 
Jlexible.  Sir  William  Armstrong  is  building  some  100- ton 
guns  for  them,  and  the  Caunnell  Iron  Works  are  rolling  solid 
iron  of  twenty-two  inches  in  thickness.  Air.  Reed’s  remarks 
about  these  vessels  were  a  little  ill-natured,  but  were  no  doubt 
perfectly  correct,  as  he  has  had  au  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
IS  done  for  himself ;  and  although  the  Italian  constructors  do 
not  like  his  remarks,  we  expect  they  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  disproving  them  altogether.  Then,  although  Mr.  lieed  him¬ 
self  may  be  said  to  have  inspired  the  In^xible^  he  himself 
seems  at  the  present  time  to  think  them  too  costly  for  their 
work,  and  that  what  is  wanted  may  be  procured  more  modest 
in  dimensions  and  in  cost.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Ifjlexible  costs  more  than  half-a-million  sterling,  as  a 
first  charge  on  its  construction,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  this  is  an  extravagant  sum  to  give  for  a  vessel 
whose  possible  destiny  is  to  find  itself  added  to  the  list  of  our 
submarine  navy.  Smaller  vessels  have  already  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Reid  for  the  Chilian  Government,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  will  be  found  of  great  service,  and  might  be  adopted 
for  our  own  Navy  instead  of  monsters  like  the  Irjlexible. 

As  to  the  vessel  itself,  it  would  be  absurd  to  withhold  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  skill  and  ingenui^  of  her  designers. 
She  is  indeed  a  material  justification  of  the  Chief  Constructor’s 
plea  that  he  and  his  colleagues  feel  it  their  duty  to  regard  the 
future  with  as  much  interest  as  the  ptist  or  the  present.  The  In- 
bristles  with  novelties.  Her  ram  is  novel,  her  citadel  is 
novel,  her  turrets  are  novel,  her  guns  are  novel,  her  machinery  is 
novel,  and  her  whole  design  is  full  of  novelty.  The  idea  of 
sending  to  sea  a  floating  fortress  is  ingenious,  for  the  InJUxtble 
will  not  only  be  capable,  like  the  IJevaetaiion  or  Thunderer , 
of  acting  as  a  fortress,  but  she  will  be,  in  her  con¬ 
struction,  more  of  a  fort  than  a  ship.  She  is  in  her  main 
features  a  citadel  or  castle,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
iron  two  feet  thick,  laid  on  in  two  layers  of  a  foot  in  thickness 
each.  This  castle  is  carried  on  a  hull  whose  ends  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  so  heavily  armoured,  and  it  protects  a  battery  of 
four  81-ton  guns,  which  are  so  arranged  in  two  turrets  as  to 
have  practically  the  power  of  sweeping  the  horizon.  That 
with  such  au  armament  the  Injlexible  would  be  able  to. blow 
anything  afloat,  at  the  present  time,  out  of  the  water  we  can¬ 
not  doubt,  but  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  she  should  be 
able  to  silence  most  forts,  and  as  she  has  the  power  of 
moving  she  would  be  greatly  superior  to  any  standing  fortress; 
indeed,  Mr.  Reed  remarked  a  short  time  since  that  tne  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  or  two  of  such  floating  fortresses  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  made  a  material  difference  to  the  Crimean 
War.  It  is  natural  that  anxiety  should  be  felt  about  the  safety 
of  such  a  vessel  as  this ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
against  the  ram  and  the  torpedo,  special  contrivances  have  been 
introduced  to  weaken  a  blow  from  either. 

Powerful  and  remarkable  as  the  Ir^xible  is,  we  doubt  much 
whether  any  great  anxiety  will  be  felt  that  she  should  be  re¬ 
produced  on  a  large  scene.  Mr.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Reed,  who 
are  both  advocates  of  appWing  our  resources  steadily  to  armour- 
ships,  seem  to  be  both  of  opinion  that  less  sensational  vessels  • 
will  serve,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  every  purpose.  Mr. 
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BrMsey  recently  stated,  in  regard  to  expenditure,  that  ‘‘even  male  prisoner;  and,  if  so,  with  whom,  and  with  what  results? 
when  a  nation  may  be  anxious  to  vote  lavish  sums  for  the  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  medical  pro- 
Navy,  a  wise  statesman  will  deem  it  his  duty  to  keep  in  check  fession  in  London  are  not  a  few  practitioners  to  whom  an 
the  impulses  of  patriotism,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  a  advertisement  addressing  itself  to  “medical  men  in  need  of 
prodigal  outlay  on  our  part  will  probably  arouse  the  jealousy  money  ”  would  very  directly  appeal,  and  who  would  be  re^y 
of  foreign  Powers,  and  lead  to  a  proportionate  expenditure  on  to  do  almost  anything  for  a  five-pound  note,  and  anything 
their  own  armaments.”  These  words  are  sensible,  and  may  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Indeed,  the  advertisement  in  question, 
fairly  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  ships  like  the  /n/fe.ri6&.  although  at  the  first  glance  harmless  enough,  is  yet  one  of  a 
While  we  admire  her  power,  and  willingly  accord  the  credit  very  large  class  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  daily  papers, 
due  to  her  constructors,  we  think  it  is  worth  considering  and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  pity  they  are  ever 


whether  sometimes  it  is  not  judicious  and  desirable  to  check 
rather  than  encourage  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sensational  ships. 


SECRET  POISONING. 

The  police  are  at  present  occupied  with  a  very  curious  case. 


allowed  to  appear.  It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  so  to  frame 
a  questionable  advertisement  that  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  at  once  understand  what  it  means,  while  to  the  general 
public  it  will  be  meaningless.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  daily  papers  could  not  succeed  in  keeping 
announcements  of  this  kind  out  of  their  columns  if  they  were  only 
to  exercise  a  little  more  discretion  and  iudtrment.  The  real  fact 


1  ne  police  are  at  present  occupiea  wiin  a  very  curious  case. 
Towari  the  middle  of  February  last,  a  letter,  addressed  “  M.  Q.,“ 


was  left  at  a  post-office  in  Camden  Town.  No  one  called  for 
it,  and  in  due  course  it  found  its  way  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office, 
and  was  there  opened.  Its  contents  were  so  extraordinary  that 
the  Post-Office  authorities  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  The  letter  was  signed  “  W.  K.V.,”  and  was  dated  from 
an  address  in  the  Euston  Road.  Its  writer,  after  referring  to 
some  previous  letters,  professed  his  willingness  to  provide 
“M.  Q.”  with  a  drug,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  produce 
death  without  exciting  suspicion,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
coroner’s  inquest.  The  police,  of  course,  went  at  once  to  the 
address  in  question,  and  there  discovered  a  young  medical 
student,  of  the  name  of  Vance,  who  seems  to  have  immediately 
made  a  very  frank  confession.  According  to  his  account,  he 
saw  an  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper,  addressed  to  “  medical 
men  in  need  of  money,  or  students  well  up  in  chemistry  and 
anatomy,”  and  stating  that  a  gentleman  engaged  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  exwriment  would  be  willing  to  give  liberal  remunera¬ 
tion  for  promssional  assistance.  lie  answered  this,  and  received 
in  reply  a  letter  signed  “  M.  Q.,”  and  stating  that  the  advertiser 
waa  tired  of  his  life,  and  wished  to  commit  suicide  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  coroner’s  inquest  and  a 
verdict  of  felo  de  ee.  ‘‘  I  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good,” 
the  letter  ran,  “  to  a  person  I  am  interested  in,  by 
leaving  the  world  just  now ;  and  one  wav  or  another  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  do  so,  and  if  possible  I  should  prefer  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  person  who  will  gain  most  by  my  death  by 
allowing  it  to  be  supposed  voluntary.  Besides,  the  most 
merciful  verdict  of  a  coroner’s  jury  would  be  sufficient  to 
invalidate  my  will.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Vance  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  last  statement  is  in¬ 
correct,  and  that  the  whole  letter  bore  on  its  face  sufficient 
proof  that  all  that  the  person  who  wrote  it  really  wanted  was 
to  get  possession  of  some  certain  poison  which  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  without  exciting  suspicion.  A  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  offered  him,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was 
only  too  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  his  unknown  corre¬ 
spondent,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  police,  however,  were 
not  content  with  arresting  Mr.  Vance.  They  watched  the 
post-office  in  Camden  Town.  Before  many  days,  a  woman 
called  there,  and  asked  for  a  letteY  addressed  to  “  M.  Q.”  The 
detectives  followed  her  home  to  a  street  in  Camden  Town. 
They  found  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Smee,  and  that  her  husband  was  travelling  abroad.  Upon  being 
arrested  she  at  once  admitted  the  correspondence,  but  declared 
that  she  was  weary  of  her  life,  and  wanted  the  poison  for  herself. 

It  appears  also  that,  by  wav  of  part  payment,  she  had  actually 
sent  Vance  a  post-office  order  for  a  couple  of  guineas,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  account,  had  received  some  drugs  from  him  in 
return,  which  had,  however,  smelt  so  abominably  that  she  had 
thrown  them  away.  The  charge  against  the  two  prisoners  is,  of 
course,  a  very  serious  one,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  they  can  give  of  the  circumstances.  Vance, 
it  is  true,  may  have  b(‘en  only  intending  to  get  money  out  of  his 
unknown  correspondent,  and  may  never  have  contemplated 
actually  sending  ner  the  particular  poison,  chloral,  which  he  ( 
suggested  as  best  suited  for  her  purpose.  As  for  the  woman,  i 


it  may,  of  course,  po.ssiblv  be  the  case  that  she  is,  as  she  said, 
tired  of  life,  and  tnat  suicide,  and  not  murder,  was  her  inten¬ 


tion.  The  story,  however,  about  her  wish  to  make  a  valid 
will  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  used  to  allay  suspicion,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  a  woman  anxious  to  commit  suicide 
would  think  of  advertising  for  a  poison.  If  Mrs.  Smee  has 
made  a  will,  or  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  one,  she  can,  of 
course,  produce  evidence  to  that  effect.  Should  it,  however, 
turn  out  that  she  has  no  property  to  leave,  the  case  against  her 
will  undoubtedly  assume  a  somewhat  awkward  aspect. 

In  any  case,  the  affair  is  a  very  strange  one,  and  suggests 
several  not  altogether  pleasant  retlections.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  the  police  have  thoroughly  searched  the  female  pri- 
Htmer’s  lodgings,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
she  had  b^n  m  communication  with  anyone  else  besides  the 


to  exercise  a  little  more  discretion  and  judgment.  The  real  fact 
).  is  that,  as  long  as  an  advertisement  is  not,  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  an  improper  one,  there  is  not  a  paper  in  London  that 
r  will  refuse  to  insert  it.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
I,  turn  to  a  file  of  any  one  of  the  London  daily  papers — not  even 
t  the  Times  excepted — will  at  once  find  several  announcements  that 
»  are  obviously  of  a  very  doubtful  character.'  It  is  often,  of  course, 
1  impossible  to  conjecture  what  it  is  that  the  advertiser  wants, 

>  although  we  may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  he  is  after  no  good. 
)  When,  however,  he  announces  that  he  will  give  a  “  liberal 

>  remuneration  ”  to  “  any  medical  man  in  need  of  money  who 
I  will  take  part  in  an  interesting  experiment,”  it  may  not  perhaps 
I  immediately  occur  to  us  that  what  he  wants  is  to  purchase 

poison  without  fear  of  discovery,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  contemplating  a  crime  of  some  kind 
or  other.  If  the  detective  department  at  Scotland  Yard  ever 
has  any  spare  time  on  its  hands,  it  might  do  worse  than  study 
the  various  “  agony  columns,”  and  make  a  few  inquiries  on  its 
own  account.  The  London  police,  however,  are  far  from  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  content  themselves  with  looking  after  such  work  as 
is  brought  to  them.  In  the  present  case,  of  course,  they  had  a 
very  easy  task,  the  male  prisoner  having  been  sufficiently  in¬ 
discreet  to  date  his  letter  from  his  residence  instead  of  suggest¬ 
ing  an  interview.  It  is  hardly  reassuring  to  think  that  but  for 
this  clumsy  oversight  we  probably  should  never  have  heard 
anything  about  the  matter. 

Poisoning  is  a  far  easier  crime  than  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be.  We  are  told,  of  course,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  poison. 
This,  however,  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  almost  any  amount  of  chloral,  of 
chlorodyne,  and  of  several  other  drugs  which,  although  not 
ordinarily  ranked  as  poisons,  are,  in  reality,  quite  as  dangerous 
as  opium  or  strychnine.  Chloroform,  for  instance,  can  be  bought 
almost  anywhere ;  and  another  case,  at  present  pending  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  police-courts,  suggests  very  unpleasantly  to 
w  hat  use  it  is  capable  of  being  put.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  some  years  ago  Dr.  Taylor,  the  analyst,  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  secret  poisoning  was  very  much  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  certain  that  even  the  most  elementary  study  of 
toxicology  will  put  a  very  terrible  power  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  choose  to  use  it.  It  is  only  what  may  be  called 
the  commoner  poisons  that  betray  themselves, like  strychnine,  by 
the  symptoms  which  they  produce,  or  that,  like  arsenic,  can 
be  detected  by  analysis  after  death ;  and  there  is  probably 
hardly  a  London  physician  in  large  practice  who  could  not  tell 
strange  tales  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  A  story  is  told,  we 
believe  upon  good  authority,  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  to 
the  effect  that  he  once  felt  it  his  duty  to  observe  to 
the  husband  of  one  of  his  patients  that,  were  he  not 
aware  that  she  w'as  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart,  he 
should  have  supposed  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  digi¬ 
talis,  and  that  from  that  day  forth  the  patient  began  to  grow 
steadily  better.  All  poisons,  however,  are  not  so  well  marked 
in  their  action  as  digitalis.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  a  man  who  chooses,  as  Palmer  did,  to  make  a  study  of 
poisoning,  can  set  the  ordinary  resources  of  science  at  defiance. 
Palmer  himself,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  had  poisoned  some 
dozen  or  more  of  people  at  least  before  he  committed  the  crime 
to  the  detection  of  which  his  own  recklessness  directly  led ; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  strange  fact  that  since  Palmer’s  time  there 
has  been  no  great  poisoning  case,  although  we  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  has  been  no  murder  by  poispn.  Juvenal,  m 
one  of  his  Satires,  tells  us  how,  in  the  Roman  streets,  the  first 
great  dame  you  met  would,  as  likely  as  not,  be  on  her  way  to 
some  Locusta  to  purchase  a  few  choice  drugs  with  which  to 
spice  her  husband’s  wine  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  his 
day,  secret  poisoning  was  almost  as  common  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  dish-covers  were  invented  to  guard  the  food 
of  great  men  in  its  passage  from  the  kitchen  to  the  table.  A 
medical  man  in  need  of  money,  and  who  is  ready  for  a  hundred 
pounds  to  furnish  any  amount  of  poison  without  enquiry,  is 
quite  as  dangerous  a  person  as  Locusta  herself;  and  the  police 
would  not  do  amiss  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  than  they  do 
at  jmseot  to  advertisements  of  a  questionable  character. 
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LITEEATUEE. 


ME.  FOX  BOURNE’S  LIFE  OF  LOCKE. 


The  L{ft  of  John  Locke,  By  H.  B.  Fox  Bourne.  London :  H.  S. 

King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne  states  in  his  preface  that  his  purpose 
has  been  to  “  write  an  orderly  and  comprehensive 
biography  of  the  author  of  ‘  An  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding.*  ”  He  has  fairly  succeeded  in 
this  purpose.  He  has  arranged  in  biographical  order, 
and  comprehended  in  two  volumes,  a  great  many  facts 
and  letters  for  which  those  interested  in  Locke  have 
hitherto  had  to  search  through  several  volumes,  not 
always  easily  accessible  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  has 
diligently  explored  unpublished  collections  of  documents, 
and  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  Locke’s  life.  We  have  now  a  complete  picture  of  the 
man  and  his  surroundings.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  special  historical  vividness  in  Mr.  Bourne’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  turbulent  men  and  troubled  scenes  through 
the  midst  of  whom  and  which  Locke  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  philosophical  way,  but  the  account  is  ade¬ 
quate,  clear,  and  to  the  purpose.  Only  as  much  of  the 
time  is  thrown  in  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
Locke’s  position.  Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  of  which  Mr. 
Bourne  has  collected  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
eighteen,  throw  any  positively  new  light  oh  the  larger 
features  of  Locke’s  simple  character,  but,  for  all  that, 
they  fill  in  the  outline,  already  clearly  traced,  with  a 
completeness  of  detail  which,  in  the  case  of  so  important 
a  life  as  Locke’s,  was  certainly  to  be  desired.  An  orderly 
and  comprehensive  biography  of  Locke  was  a  real  want, 
and  this  want  Mr.  Bourne  has  worthily  supplied.  He 
has  produced  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  valuable 
book. 

Locke’s  youth  was  spent  under  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  eleven  years  old  when  the  Great  Rebellion 
broke  out.  His  father,  a  Somersetshire  attorney,  was 
an  officer  in  Sir  William  Waller’s  division  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  forces  when  Bristol  was  taken,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  get  Locke  admitted  to  Westminster  School 
in  1647.  From  Westminster  Locke  went  in  1852  to 
Oxford,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  tranquil  course  of 
moderate  study  and  polite  social  intercourse  in  which 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Locke’s  career  is 
one  of  several  which  show  the  fallacy  of  concluding 
that  those  who  are  born  in  turbulent  times  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  incapacitated  for  contemplation.  Two  classes 
of  men  are  produced  in  such  times.  That  which  in¬ 
flames  the  activity  of  the  naturally  active  seems  to 
intensify  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  naturally  contem¬ 
plative.  The  excitement  which  is  the  breath  of  the  life 
of  the  man  of  energy  drives  less  ardent  spirits  into 
easy  havens  of  peace  and  quietness.  In  no  generation 
in  our  history  have  the  active  life  and  the  contemplative 
been  exhibited  in  more  marked  contrast  than  during 
the  Commonwealth.  When  the  waves  of  action  run 
high,  the  contemplative  man  has  not  the  allurement  of 
a  calm  sea  to  tempt  him  from  the  shore  ;  ho  shuts  him¬ 
self  up  in  port,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tumult  of 
the  breakers..  Fuller,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  our 
wits  ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  one  of  the  most  meditative 
of  our  sages ;  Henry  More,  one  of  the  most  visionary  of 
our  transcendentalists,  punned  and  brooded  and  specu¬ 
lated  under  the  Commonwealth.  Locke  was  a  man  of 
less  marked  character  than  any  of  those  three ;  “  the 
contemplative  planet  ”  did  not  “  carry  him  away 
wholly ;  ”  but  a  life  of  excitement  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  he  found  in  the  leisurely  study  and  agreeable  society 
of  an  Oxford  College  precisely  the  life  that  suited  him. 
When  he  came  in  later  life  to  lay  down  a  systematic 
doctrine  of  ethics,  he  was  not  so  clear  about  his  bases 
of  morality  as  scientific  rigour  might  desire ;  but  his 
life  was  the  life  of  what  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  would 
call  an  Egoistic  Hedonist,  or  selfish  pleasure-seeker. 
He  laid  down  his  principles  of  life  more  clearly  in  a 
casual  paper  written  before  1667  than  in  any  of  his 
systematic  books.  This  paper  Mr.  Bourne  reproduces 


with  the  remark  that  it  is  an  “  exalted  utilitarianism,” 
but  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  this  is  a  perfectly 
accurate  description  of  it.  No  doubt  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  exalted  selfishness,  and  Locke’s  life  was  probably 
more  self-denying  than  that  of  many  who  profess  a 
more  exalted  creed  ;  but  it  is,  as  an  ethical  system,  the 
less  exalted  type  of  Utilitarianism,  a  type  which  such 
leaders  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Professor  Bain  repudiate. 
The  paper  is  worth  quoting  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  an  attempt  at  what  Professor  Bain  calls  a  Hedonistic 
calculus,  an  endeavour  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
lawful  human  pleasures  : — 

Thus,  I  think  ; — It  is  a  man’s  proper  business  to  seek  happiness 
and  avoid  misery.  Happiness  consists  in  what  delights  and  contents 
the  mind;  misery  in  what  disturbs,  discomposes,  or  torments  it.  I 
will  therefore  make  it  my  business  to  seek  satisfaction  and  delight, 
and  avoid  uneasiness  and  disquiet ;  to  have  as  much  of  the  one,  and 
ns  little  of  the  other,  as  may  be.  But  here  I  must  have  a  care  I 
mistake  not,  for  if  I  prefer  a  short  pleasure  to  a  lasting  one,  it  is 
plain  I  cross  my  own  happiness. 

Let  me  then  see  wherein  consists  the  most  lasting  pleasures  of 
this  life ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  is  in  these  things : — 
1st.  Health, — without  which  no  sensual  pleasure  can  have  any 
relish.  2nd.  Reputation, — for  that  I  find  everybody  is  pleased  with, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  a  constant  torment.  3rd.  Knowledge, — for 
the  little  knowledge  I  have,  1  find  1  would  not  sell  at  any  rate,  nor 
part  with  for  any  other  pleasure.  4th.  Doing  good, — for  I  find 
the  well-cooked  meat  I  eat  to-day  does  now  no  more  delight  me, 
nay,  I  am  diseased  after  a  full  meal :  the  perfumes  I  smelt  yester¬ 
day  now  no  more  affect  me  with  any  pleasure  ;  but  the  good  turn  I 
did  yesterday,  a  year,  seven  years  since,  continues  still  to  please 
and  delight  me  as  often  as  I  reflect  on  it.  6th.  The  expectation  of 
eternal  and  incomprehensible  happiness  in  another  world  is  that 
also  which  carries  a  constivnt  pleasure  with  it. 

If  then  I  will  faithfully  pursue  that  happiness  I  propose  to 
myself,  whatever  pleasure  offers  itself  to  me,  I  must  carefully  look 
that  it  cross  not  any  of  those  five  great  and  constant  pleasures  above 
mentioned.  For  example,  the  fruit  I  see  tempts  me  with  the  taste 
of  it  that  I  love,  but  if  it  endanger  my  health,  I  part  with  a  constant 
and  lasting  for  a  very  short  and  transient  pleasure,  and  so  foolishly 
make  myself  unhappy,  and  am  not  true  to  my  own  interest. 
Hunting,  plays,  and  other  innocent  diversions  delight  me :  if  I  make 
use  of  them  to  refresh  myself  after  study  and  business,  they  preserve 
ray  health,  restore  the  vigour  of  my  mind,  and  increase  my  pleasure  ; 
but  if  I  spend  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  them,  they 
hinder  my  improvement  in  knowledge  and  useful  arts,  they  blast  my 
credit,  and  give  me  up  to  the  uneasy  state  of  shame,  ignorance,  and 
contempt,  in  which  I  cannot  but  be  very  unhappy.  Drinking, 
gaming,  and  vicious  delights  will  do  me  this  mischief,  not  only  by 
wasting  my  time,  but  by  a  positive  efficacy  endanger  my  health, 
impair  my  parts,  imprint  ill  habits,  lessen  my  esteem,  and  leave  a 
constant  lasting  torment  on  my  conscience. 

Therefore  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures  I  will  always  avoid, 
because  such  a  mastery  of  my  passions  will  afford  me  a  constant 
pleasure  greater  than  any  such  enjoyments ;  and  also  deliver  me 
from  the  certain  evil  of  several  kinds,  tliat  by  indulging  myself  in 
a  present  temptation  I  shall  certainly  afterwards  suffer.  All  inno¬ 
cent  diversions  and  delights,  as  far  as  they  will  contribute  to  my 
health,  and  consist  with  my  improvement,  condition,  and  my  other 
more  solid  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  reputation,  I  will  enjoy,  but 
no  further,  and  this  I  will  carefully  watch  and  examine,  that  I  may 
not  be  deceived  by  the  flattery  of  a  present  pleasure  to  lose  a 
greater. 

No  place  is  left  here  for  purely  disinterested  self-sacrifice, 
such  as  the  higher  form  of  Utilitarianism  recognises  ; 
the  virtuous  man  is  encouraged  by  a  personal  reward. 
Locke  would  seem  to  have  adhered  in  practice  to  this 
doctrine  with  a  consistency  which  is  rare  in  philosophei  s. 
Whatever  work  he  had  to  do,  he  did  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly,  but  he  kept  clear  with  unfailing  care  of 
dangerous  or  troublesome  positions.  He  was  not  a 
Milton.  He  quietly  pursued  his  studies  and  enjoyed  hia 
leisure  at  .Oxford,  and  when  the  Restoration  came  ho 
acquiesced  in  it  cheerfully  as  the  most  promising  out¬ 
look  for  order  and  security  : — 

As  for  myself  [he  said]  there  is  no  one  can  have  a  greater  respect 
and  veneration  for  authority  than  I.  I  no  sooner  perceived  myself 
in  the  world,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  storm,  which  has  lasted  almost 
hitherto,  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  approaches  of  a 
calm  with  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  ;  and  this,  methinks, 
obliges  me  both  in  duty  aud  gratitude  to  endeavour  the  continuance 
of  such  a  blessing  by  disposing  men’s  minds  to  obedience  to  that 
government  which  has  brought  with  it  the  quiet  settlement  which 
even  our  giddy  folly  had  put  beyond  the  reach  not  only  of  our  con¬ 
trivance  but  hopes  ;  and  I  would  men  would  be  persu^ed  to  be  so 
kind  to  their  religion,  their  country,  and  themselves,  as  not  to 
hazard  again  the  substantial  blessings  of  peace  and  settlement  in  an 
over-zealous  contention  about  things  which  they  themselves  confess 
to  be  little,  and  at  most  but  indifferent. 

At  Oxford,  Locke  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
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structure,  of  political  science,  and  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  establishment  of  the  yet  undeveloped  science  of  political 
economy,  other  and  hardly  less  important  contributions  thereto 
beinj?  m^e  in  his  tracts  on  Interest  and  Money.  The  relations  of 
religion  to  politics  were  convincingly  and  conclusively  defined  in  his 
writings  on  Toleration,  and  the  relations  of  religion  to  theology 
were  clearly  enough  indicated,  and  suggested,  with  amazing  boldness 
for  a  Christian  of  that  time,  in  *  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,’ 
and  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  That  ne 
never  performed  his  half-given  promise  to  write  in  detail  upon 
ethics  may  be  regretted,  but  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  that  he  found  for  his  own  guidance,  and  recommended 
others  to  find,  a  complete  ethical  system  in  the  Bible;  and  ethical 
hints  of  the  highest  value,  with  much  else  connected  therewith, 
were  contained  in  ‘Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education,’ and  in 
‘The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.’  Here  surely  was  a  wide 
enough  range  of  subjects  for  one  man  to  handle,  and  to  handle,  as 
Lady  Masham  sjiid,  in  ways  that  “express  the  largeness  of  hi» 
mind,  his  great  penetration,  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
wonderful  perspicacity  and  clearness  which  was  in  all  his  notions.” 
“I  will  only  beg,”  she  added,  “that,  in  reflecting  upon  this  part  of 
his  character,  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  lie  possessed  all  these 
and  many  other  rare  qualities,  without  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
appeared,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  possess  him.” 


quiet  political  neutrality.  But  in  1667,  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  became  a 
member  of  his  household,  he  entered  on  a  more  trying 
position.  Locke’s  patron  was  Dryden’s  “false  Achi- 
tophel,”  “  a  daring  pilot  in  extremity,”  “  sagacious,  bold, 
and  turbulent  of  wit,”  and  it  was  not  so  easy  for  Locke  to 
steer  a  calm  course  in  such  company.  Yet  he  did  so, 
without  in  the  least  compromising  his  honour.  He  may 
have  talked  over  Shaftesbury’s  political  schemes,  and 
given  him  advice,  but  he  took  no  part  in  them.  Being 
HO  intimate  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ho  was  naturally 
suspected  of  complicity.  Several  pamphlets  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  ono  of  which  was 
Imrnt  by  the  common  hangman,  but  after  Shaftesbury’s 
death  and  his  own  expulsion  from  Oxford  he  “  solemnly 
protested  ”  that  he  was  “  not  the  author  of  any 
jiamphlet  or  treatise  whatever,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.” 
When  Shaftesbury  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of 
]Mon month,  Locke,  after,  as  Mr.  Bourne  conjectures, 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  an  enter¬ 
prise,  went  down  to  live  quietly  in  his  student’s  quarters 
at  Christ  Church,  and  there  pursue  his  literary  and 
medical  studies.  After  Shaftesbury’s  death,  Locke’s 
enemies  did  their  best  to  incriminate  him,  and  though  he 
was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  treasonable  proceedings, 
he  judged  it  best  not  to  fight  out  his  cause,  but  to  retire 
peacefully  to  study  and  literary  society  in  Holland.  He 
refused  to  join  in  Monmouth’s  schemes  ;  he  had  known 
Monmouth  in  England,  but  when  ho  went  over  to 
Holland  he  held  carefully  aloof  from  the  young  man, 
“  having  no  such  high  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
as  to  expect  anything  from  his  undertaking.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  Locke’s  care,  he  could  not  escape  suspicion, 
and  his  name  was  included  in  a  list  of  eighty-four 
dangerous  persons  whose  surrender  was  demanded  of 
the  Dutch  in  1685.  The  extreme  precautions  which  he 
then  took  for  his  safety  are  thought  by  Mr.  Bourne  to 
justify  Le  Clerc’s  assertion  that  “  his  temper  was  rather 
timorous  than  courageous.”  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
cognisant  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but 
he  took  care  not  to  return  to  England  till  William  was 
safely  seated  on  the  throne.  Such  was  Locke’s  practical 
carrying  out  of  his  principle  of  avoiding  pain.  It  ought 
to  bo  remembered  that  the  principle  was  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  him  by  the  fragility  of  his  constitution. 
His  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  died  of  consumption, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  care  that  Locke  kept 
himself  from  succumbing  to  the  same  disease.  When 
William  offered  him  an  ambassadorship,  he  declined  on 
the  ground  that,  with  all  his  desire  to  serve  the  king,  he 
had  not  a  body  suitable  to  his  mind.  It  was  only  by 
knowing  his  weakness,  and  taking  care  not  to  put  upon 
his  constitution  more  of  a  strain  than  it  could  bear,  that 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  alive  to  the  good  old 
ago  of  seventy- three.  In  intellect  as  well  as  in  body  he 
was  always  careful  not  to  over-exert  himself.  There  is 
a  polite  vagueness  about  some  of  the  terms  in  his 
celebrated  essay  which  makes  it  easier  to  read  than  to 
think  out. 

With  all  his  enforced  nursing  of  his  feeble  constitu¬ 
tion,  Locke  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  philosophical 
thought,  not  merely  in  England  but  on  the  Continent  as 
well.  Here  and  there  in  the  course  of  these  volumes, 
Mr.  Bourne  gives  slight  evidences  of  the  biographer’s 
peculiar  failing — the  failing  without  which  no  man 
could  be  expected  to  undertake  a  biography ;  but  few 
will  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : — 

No  man  ever  strove  morp,  or  did  more,  to  bring  metaphysics  out 
of  the  desert  of  idle  speculation  or  the  dream-land  of  foolish  fancy 
into  the  domain  of  common-sense  and  everj’-day  life ;  and  no  meta¬ 
physician  ever  concerned  himself  more,  or  more  worthily,  with  the 
practical  business  of  his  own  time  and  country.  His  first  and  un¬ 
published  writings  gave  evidence  of  his  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  nearly  all  his  published  works  were  mainly  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  political,  social,  and  religious  well-being  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  They  were,  indeed. 


GENERAL  BURGOYNE. 

Political  and  Military  Episodes  derived  from  the  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Burgoyne :  General, 
Statesman,  and  Dramatist.  By  Edward  Barrington  de  Fon- 
blanque.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1876. 

It  is  somewhat  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  year  in 
which  the  centenary  of  American  Independence  is  to  be 
celebrated  with  so  much  eclat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  should  happen  also  to  be  that  in  which  appears 
for  the  first  time  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man  whose  name 
will,  rightly  or  wrongly,  always  be  associated  with  the 
loss  of  British  supremacy  in  America.  For  a  hundred 
years  General  Burgoyne  has  been  scarcely  known  other¬ 
wise  than  on  the  strength  of  Horace  Walpole’s  allusion  to 
his  birth,  manners,  and  reputation.  Both  were  men  of 
fashion,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  rivals ;  and  although 
history  and  scandal  are  alike  dumb  on  the  point,  there 
is  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  personal  pique  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Walpole’s  ill-will. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  an  historian  ordinarily 
so  careful  as  was  Lord  Stanhope  should  have  accepted 
as  gospel  the  story  of  Burgoyne’s  illegitimate  birth,  for, 
as  Mr.  do  Fonblanque  clearly  shows,  the  subject  waa 
one  on  which  no  mystery  existed  in  Burgoyne’s  life¬ 
time.  His  father,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  Roger,  were  sufficiently  well  known  in 
Walpole’s  own  “  set  ”  for  any  ignorance  of  his 
origin  to  have  been  other  than  the  proof  of  affec¬ 
tation  or  spitefulness.  Be  that  as  it  may.  General 
Burgoyne  apparently  lived  and  died  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  apd  upon 
no  other  ground  than  that  this  nobleman  was  his 
sponsor.  He  was  born  in  1722,  apparently  in  London, 
where  his  father  had  settled  after  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  earlier  age  he  left  school  to  enter  the  army, 
for  already  in  1744  we  find  him  succeeding  to  a  troop  in 
the  1 3th  Dragoons,  having  in  the  previous  year  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  running  away  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Stanley,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Derby,  and  the 
sister  of  his  schoolfellow  and  lifelong  friend,  Lord 
Strange.  Mr.  de  Fonblanque  is  unfortunately  unable 
to  throw  much  light  on  Burgoyne’s  early  life.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  seems  to  have  left  the  army,  and 
during  the  peace  which  succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  have  lived  on  the  Continent,  but  what  he 
did  there  and  how  long  he  remained  is  by  no  means 
certain.  At  all  events  the  life  of  a  civilian,  as  soon  as- 
there  was  a  prospect  of  active  service,  offered  no  attrac¬ 
tions  to  him,  for  in  1756  we  find  him  back  again  in 
the  army  as  junior  captain  in  the  Ilth  Dragoons.  In 
1758  he  embarked,  possibly  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  only  the  name  in 
common  with  the  great  commander  of  previous  reigns, 
and  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  and 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg  as  well  as  in  the  disastrous 
attack  on  St.  Malo.  . 
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Oa  his  return'  to  England,  Bnrgoyne,  thanks  to  the 
Derby  inflnence,.  was  temporarily  transferi^  to  the  Foot 
Guards,  in  order  apparently  that  his  rapid  promotion 
might  at  least  seem  colourable,  for  in  the  very  next  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  16th  Dragoons. 
In  this  branch  of  the  service  he  showed  himself  an  able 
organiser,  and  ere  long  Burgoyne’s  Light  Horse,  an 
imitation  of  the  experiment  then  being  introduced  into 
European  armies  by  Frederick  the  Great,  attracted 
general  approbation. 

In  1761  he  was  sent  on  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Belle  Isle,  where,  out  of  a  force  of  6,000  men,  we  lost 
npwards  of  1,800,  and  where  the  nse  of  cavalry  was 
absolutely  out  of  the  question.  In  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  Spain  took  part  with  France  in  threatening 
Portugal  with  the  weight  of  her  displeasure  in  the 
event  of  the  latter  monarchy  refusing  to  join  the 
coalition  against  England.  Portugal  at  that  moment 
was  partially  reviving,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  from  the  deplorable  condition  into 
which  she  had  sunk  during  the  two  previous  reigns.  At 
the  outset  of  the  campaign,  however,  the  successes  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  troops  were  so  conspicuous 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tardy  succour  afforded  by 
England  would  fail  to  save  the  Portuguese  capital ; 
whilst  the  Portuguese  army  was  so  destitute  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  that  these,  as  well  as  an 
auxiliary  force,  had  to  be  sent  from  this  country. 
The  only  really  offensive  operation  of  this  campaign 
was  Burgoyne’s  brilliant  attack  on  Valentia  d’ Alcan, 
tara,  a  frontier  town  on  Spanish  territory,  where 
the  French  and  Spanish  allies  had  established  their 
magazines.  The  use  of  his  light  horse  on  this  occasion 
was  conspicuous,  and  to  them  was  due  the  success  of  a 
coup  de  main  which  at  once  disheartened  the*  enemy 
and  crippled  his  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tide  was  at  length  turned  in  favour  of  the  English  and 
their  allies. 

In  1763,  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  Bnrgoyne 
returned  to  England  and  took  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment  for  Midhurst,  for  which  place  he  had  been 
elected  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Portugal.  During 
the  twelve  years  which  followed,  Mr.  de  Fonblanque 


Hine ;  and  we  can  hardly  admit  the  biographer’s  appeal 
to  Colonel  Bnrgoyne’s  assertion  of  his  independence  in 
1779  as  a  proof  that  in  1768  he  was  not  already  actuated 
by  a  keen  sense  of  gratitude  for  favours  to  come.  At 
the  time,  too,  of  his  election,  in  addition  to  the  colonelcy 
of  his  regiment,  Bnrgoyne  was  Governor  of  Fort 
William,  a  distinct  mark  of  Court  favour. 

That  Colonel  Burgoyne  was  reckoned  to  form  one  of 
the  Court  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  evident 
not  only  from  his  judicious  votes  on  the  ministerial  side, 
seasoned  by  occasional  criticism  of  their  conduct,  but 
from  a  significaut  remark  in  one  of  George  III.’s  letters 
to  Lord  North,  in  which  his  Majesty  remarks,  with  more 
force  than  grammar,  “  The  seeing  Colonel  Burgoyne’s 
name  on  the  side  of  the  minority  appears  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  I  almost  imagine  it  was  a  mistake.”  A 
few  months  later  on,  Burgoyne,  on  the  Royal  Mar- 
riage  Bill,  was  able  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the 
Crown,  and  luckily  for  him,  for  the  King  writes 
again  to  his  minister,  “Had  he  (Burgoyne)  failed 
to  do  so  I  should  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  name 
a  new  governor  for  Fort  William.”  In  Parliament, 
however.  Colonel  Burgoyne  chiefly  interested  himself 
in  Indian  affairs ;  and  as  these  offered  a  safe  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  critical  talents,  we  find  him  frequently 
attacking  the  East  India  Company,  their  allies  and 
patrons,  ending  in  a  motion  of  censure  upon  Lord 
Clive  for  having  abused  his  power  and  betrayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  in  India.  The  motion  was  indeed 
carried,  but  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  a  second  reso¬ 
lution,  moved  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Wedderbnm,  to 
the  effect  that  Lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meri¬ 
torious  services  to  this  country. 

It  was  during  Burgoyne’s  docile  Parliamentary  career 
that  Lord  North  allowed  himself  to  drift,  under  the  im¬ 
pulsion  of  the  obstinate  wrongheaded  king,  into  that 
fatal  course  which  led  to  a  disastrous  war,  followed  by 
the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  American  colonies. 
Throughout  the  debates  no  record  appears  of  Bnrgoyne 
having  once  protested  against  the  folly  of  the  King  and 
the  blunders  of  the  Ministry.  We  are  therefore  quite 
prepared  to  find  that,  when  it  was  decided  to  despatch  a 
force  to  reinforce  the  troops  under  General  Gage  at 
Boston,  Major-General  Burgoyne  was  offered  a  com¬ 
mand.  Much  to  his  chagrin  he  was  the  junior  of  the  three 
general  officers  selected ;  and  this  fact  may  have  induced 
him  to  express  himself  so  doubtfully  and  despondently  of 
the  probable  success  of  the  campaign,  of  which  the  battle 
of  Bunker’s  Hill,  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  victory,  was 
the  only  incident  of  importance.  In  this  affair  Bur¬ 
goyne  took  no  active  part ;  but  viewing  the  battle  from  a 
distance  he  was  able  to  write  an  accurate  account  of 
what  took  place,  and  to  judge  coolly  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  success  resulting  from  the  attack  on  Boston.  After 
the  battle  Bnrgoyne  engaged  in  an  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  with  General  Charles  Lee,  anxious  to  display 
his  talents  as  a  political  manager,  for  which  he  considered 
there  was  more  scope  than  for  military  enterprise.  His 
opinion  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  brother  officer, 
and  who  now  held  deservedly  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  colonists,  was  more  degrading  to 
himself  than  General  Lee.  Burgoyne’s  excuse  must 
be  that  he  had  in  his  own  country  been  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  mix  with  men  whose  patriotism  was 
aroused  only  by  money,  ribands,  or  sinecures,  that 
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long  have  obscured  General  Burgoyne’s  reputation,  and 
it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  has  failed  to  make  his  figure  an 
attractive  or  a  heroic  one. 


terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s  army  at 
Saratoga,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  vindicated  his 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  either  as  a  tactician  or  a 
commander.  Mr.  de  Fonblanque,  however,  urges  with 
no  little  force  the  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  that  Burgoyne’s  failures  were 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  War  Secretary,  Lord  George 
Germain,  who  for  the  moment  was  the  King’s  favourite, 
because  he  humoured  his  folly  and  flattered  his  pre¬ 
judices.  There  seems,  too,  little  doubt  that  Burgoyne 
was  fettered  with  contradictory  instructions  from  home  ; 
that  he  was  left  without  adequate  means  of  transport, 
and  in  fact  thrown  too  much  upon  his  own  resources. 
In  such  conditions  it  is  only  men  of  the  stamp  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wellington,  or  Napoleon,  who  can  extricate 
themselves  with  glory ;  and  if  General  Burgoyne  fell 
short  of  these  great  captains  it  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  altogether  deficient  in  military  abilities.  They 
were  rather  those  which  would  distinguish  a  general 
of  division  than  bring  renown  to  a  commander-in¬ 
chief. 

Burgoyne  reached  England  in  May  1778,  and  at  once 
found  himself  the  scapegoat  for  ministerial  blunders. 
Of  all  his  military  offices  it  was  found  easy  to  de¬ 
prive  him,  but  the  attempt  of  Lord  George  Germain 
to  prevent  his  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  failed.  His  efforts,  however,  to  obtain  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  during  the  campaign  were  systemati¬ 
cally  opposed  by  the  Ministry,  and  Burgoyne  at  length 
openly  joined  the  opposition,  which  was  then  being 
collected  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rockingham  and 
Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  following  Session  Bur¬ 
goyne  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  former 
patrons  to  carry  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  American  war,  in  spite  of  the  angry 
remonstrances  of  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues. 
A  few  months  later  the  North  Ministry,  which  pro¬ 
bably  deserves  greater  contempt  than  any  adminis¬ 
tration  which  preceded  or  succeeded  it,  that  of 
Lord  Liverpool  not  excepted — fell,  after  having  de¬ 
graded  England  from  that  high  position  to  which 
Chatham,  bv  the  Peace  of  Paris,  had  raised  her  to  a 
condition  which  it  needed  all  the  genius  of  his  son  to 
obliterate.  In  the  short-lived  Rockingham  adminis¬ 
tration  Burgoyne  received  the  appointment  of  Com¬ 
mander- in- Chief  in  Ireland,  and  in  this  post  he  was 
continued  by  Lord  Shelburne.  As  to  his  career  in  Ireland 
few  details  are  known.  He  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his  post  for  some  reason 
or  another,  but  it  was  not  until  after  various  ministerial 
combinations  had  been  tried  and  found  to  fail  that,  on 
Pitt’s  accession  to  office,  Burgoyne  threw  up  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life 
he  continued  an  active  though  unofficial  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  busying  himself  with  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  co-operating  with 
Burke  in  his  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  being 
made  one  of  the  committee  of  management,  .^though 
ho  never  spoke  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  trial, 
he  took  frequent  part  in  the  debates  on  treaties  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Burgoyne’s  claim  to  literary  fame  would  probably 
have  been  altogether  forgotten  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  de  Fonblanque’s  timely  jplaidoyer  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  The  occasional  pieces  which  are  reproduced  in 
this  volume  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  a  dull 
mediocrity,  whilst  his  amplifications  of  certain  charming 
scenes  in  Shakespeare’s  Aa  Yoii  Like  It  suggest  that 
their  author  was  wholly  incapable  of.  appreciating  the 
simplicity  of  the  original.  His  three  principal  comedies 
were  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks  (1774),  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor  (1780),  and  The  Heiress  (1786),  of  which  the* 
last  named  seems  to  have  been  the  most  successful, 
although  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  original. 
It  has  been  acted  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  is 
as  fair  a  specimen  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  as  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robertson  are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  middle-class 
life  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  do  Fonblanque  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  the  blots  and  stains  which  for  so 
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One  of  the  most  sigfnificant  symptoms  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  Eton  is  the  fact  that  such  a  book 
as  this  is  possible.  By  the  permission  of  the  Provost, 
Mr.  Lyte  has  been  allowed  to  examine  the  Audit  Rolls 
and  other  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  and  Muniment 
Room  at  Eton.  Such  a  permission  is  enough  to  make 
recently-deceased  Provosts  and  Fellows  uneasy  in  their 
graves,  and  hurry  into  them  the  remaining  survivors  of 
the  old  regime.  Till  quite  recently  the  library  was  as 
difficult  of  access  as  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and  that 
there  was  a  muniment  room  at  all  was  known  only  to 
I  those  entrusted  with  the  secret.  It  was  by  special  favour 
that  the  present  Provost,  when  Head  Master,  was  allowed 
a  key  to  the  library,  and  by  his  aid  the  footing  he  had 
gained  was  shared  by  a  few  more.  Not,  however,  that 
those  who  guarded  their  treasures  so  religiously  made 
much  use  of  them.  A  Fellow  met  one  of  these  inter¬ 
lopers  coming  from  the  Library  with  a  large  pile  of  re¬ 
ference-books  in  his  arms.  “  Nine  books  in  one  day,*^ 
said  the  astonished  dignitary ;  “  I  have  not  taken  out 
one  book  in  nine  years.”  The  statement  was  easily 
credible. 

It  is  part  of  the  general  houleversement  of  all  things 
that  some  of  even  the  stoutest  conservators  of  the  old 
state  of  Eton  have  aided  Mr.  Lyte  in  his  researches. 
When  certain  facilities  were  once  given  the  task  pre¬ 
sented  no  serious  difficulty ;  there  was  no  great  gulf  to  bo 
filled  ;  there  has  been  at  no  time  any  break  of  continuity 
in  the  history ;  no  serious  deficiency  in  the.  records  of 
Eton. 

More  than  most  other  schools,  Eton  is  the  child  of  its 
own  past ;  every  change  which  it  has  undergone  is 
legibly  written  on  its  architecture.  Still  in  the  “  brew- 
house  yard  ”  stands  part  of  a  wall  which  probably 
belong^  to  an  earlier  building  on  the  same  site,  while 
the  oriel  Hall-Window,  which  almost  faces  it,  is  yet  in 
the  unfinished  condition  necessitated  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ;  the  stone  mouldings  are  patched  and  eked  out  by 
brick.  The  upper  and  incongruous  storey  to  the  cloister 
houses  tells  of  the  time  when  wives,  and  consequent 
nurseries,  were  allowed  the  Fellows  by  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  Queen.  The  Georgian  Library  breaks  rudely 
on  the  fair  proportions  of  the  cloisters,  yet,  though  it 
cuts,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  character  of 
the  access  to  the  Hall  and  Buttery,  so  mediroval,  so  like 
the  arrangement  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
the  founder  was  Eton’s  second  Provost.  Wander  where 
we  will  about  the  College  and  its  surrounding  buildings, 
the  same  singular  conservatism  is  to  be  seen.  Less 
than  almost  anywhere  else  has  the  new  destroyed  the 
old  ;  in  some  instances  ancient  names  of  fields  a.nd  tene¬ 
ments  have  sprung  strangely  to  light  as  designations  of 
modem  buildings.  In  other  places,  school-boy  nomen¬ 
clature  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  new 
names,  ousting  the  old,  ally  themselves  readily  with  old 
localities.  At  Eton  a  new  name  is  hard  to  fix,  and 
only  gains  a  hold  in  virtue  of  some  overmastering  fit¬ 
ness.  Keate’s  Lane  is  modem,  and  yet  survives,  but 
what  Etonian  now  knows  Spiers’s  Comer?  Provost 
Hodgson’s  fear  of  Popery  induced  him  to  cover  up 
behind  woodwork  some  fair  mural  paintings,  but  even 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  destroy  the  mde  sculpture  of  a 
man  on  a  gibbet,  scratched  on  the  chapel  wall  by  somo 
naughty  little  boy,  dead — we  will  hope  not  by  hanging- 
more  t^n  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  elms  planted 
by  Provost  Rous,  Speaker  of  the  Barebones  Parliament, 
are  decaying  fast,  but  the  Upper  and  Lower  Shooting 
fields  preserve  in  their  name  the  memory  of  weapons 
out  of  date  long  before  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  the  life  and  traditions  of^ 
the  place.  How  hard  it  was  to  carry  so  simple  a 
culinary  reform  as  to  order  that  potatoes  at  the  collegers*' 
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dinner  should  be  pared  is  written  in  the  yet  surviving 
nickname — “  Peelipo  Roberts  ** — of  the  Fellow  who  was 
80  daring  as  to  carry  the  innovation.  A  now  totally 
needless,  wasteful,  and  harmful  afternoon  meal  of  bread 
and  beer,  under  the  name  of  “  bevir,’*  is  still  kept  up  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  because  “  it  always  was  so.” 
For  many  years  the  week-day  services  were  a  duet 
between  parson  and  clerk  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellow 
in  Riesidence.  The  afternoon  service  especially  was 
sometimes  conducted  for  weeks  together,  except  on  half¬ 
holidays,  without  another  creature,  except  “  Silly  Billy,” 
a  harmless  lunatic,  who  spent  his  time  in  running 
between  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  and  Eton  Chapel.  To  a 
rash  person,  who  suggested  an  early  service  to  one  of  the 
authorities,  the  answer  was,  “  You  can’t  have  a  service 
without  a  Fellow,  and  you  won’t  get  me  out  of  my  bed 
at  eight  in  the  morning.”  It  was  not  till  comparatively 
recent  days  that  family  prayers  in  the  houses  took  the 
place  of  the  old  Latin  prayers  in  the  school-room,  during 
which,  if  the  noise  b^ame  too  great.  Dr.  Keate  was 
wont  to  shout,  “  If  you  are  not  quiet,  boys.  I’ll  have  it 
all  over  again.” 

To  trace  the  slow  development  of  the  new  from  the 
old,  and  show  what  Eton  was  and  is,  to  preserve  in  a 
day  of  change  the  legends  and  record  of  ancient  customs 
before  their  memory  dies,  has  been  Mr.  Lyte’s  aim.  He 
has  done  his  work  extremely  well,  and  he  has  been  ex¬ 
cellently  aided  by  his  publishers.  Beyond  the  ten 
errata  admitted,  we  have  only  noticed  one ;  the  type 
and  paper  are  beautiful,  the  illustrations  extremely 
pretty.  To  prettiness  and  picturesqueness,  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  of  accuracy  is  sacrificed ;  in  the  engraving  of  the 
Hall  from  the  Brewhouse-yard,  the  artist  has  not  given 
the  rough  and  imperfect  heading  of  the  Oriel  Window, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  foreground  of  the 
Oak  is  not  correct,  while  the  tail-piece  to  the  volume, 
the  gateway  into  the  school-yard,  is  most  certainly  not 
by  one  who  knew  Eton  well.  The  artist  has  placed 
Mrs.  Lipscomb,  an  old  woman  identified  with  Eton  for 
some  thirty-five  years,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  on  which 
she  never  sat  or  could  have  sat,  since  she  would  have 
been  run  over  by  the  rush  of  boys.  On  the  other  side 
she  was  safe. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Lyte  in  his  very 
careful  sketch  of  the  history,  which  seems  to  us  tho¬ 
roughly  good  and  complete.  It  has  been  his  business 
to  state  facts,  not  to  make  deductions  from  them, 
and  he  does  not  note,  as  we  may,  that  all  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Provosts  who  have  lent  the  greatest  lustre  to 
Eton  have  been  outsiders  and  laymen,  not  elected  from 
the  two  close  foundations  of  Henry  VI.  Of  these  may 
specially  be  named  Sir  Henry  Savile,  the  friend  and 
host  of  Casaubon,  who  founded  the  Eton  printing-press, 
and  fostered  the  revived  study  of  the  Greek  language ; 
Wotton,  the  travelled  Italian  scholar,  seven  times  am¬ 
bassador  to  foreign  courts.  It  is  true  that  he  took 
deacon’s  orders  after  his  election,  but  this  brought  him 
scarce  more  decidedly  within  statutory  requirements. 
Of  Provost  Rons  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr.  Lyte 
has  not  noticed,  and  probably  is  not  aware,  that  Rons 
planted  the  trees  in  the  playing-fields,  so  that  one  of  the 
chief  romantic  beauties  of  Eton,  which  blends  so  fittingly 
with  the  general  ecclesiastical  and  conservative  aspect  of 
the  place,  is  due  to  the  Republican  and  Puritan  who  yet  was 
second  to  none  in  his  love  for  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

The  later  half  of  Mr.  Lyte’s  book  deserves  to  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  those  who  desire  a  great  reform  in 
the  studies  and  discipline  at  Eton,  and  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  nothing  has  been  done.  Provost  Hawtrey, 
when  Head  Master,  made  improvements  in  the  studies 
which  were  nothing  less  than  revolutionary,  yet  he 
did  it  all  against  a  dead  weight  of  obstruction  and 
tradition.  How  difficult  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  introduce 
good  modern  books,  and  good  editions  of  old  ones,  is 
known  to  all  who  know  Eton.  Not  even  Mr.  Lyte’s 
account  of  Mr.  Hexter,  who  taught  arithmetic  as  an  extra 
to  men  now  not  past  middle  age,  can  give  any  idea  of 
the  sufferings  of  that  gentleman’s  private  pupils.  There 
are  perhaps  few  survivors,  for  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
have  one’s  ears  boxed  with  a  slate. 


This  objectionable  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  gave 
way  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hawtrey’s  monopoly,  when  his  cou¬ 
sin  the  Provost  made  mathematics  a  part  of  the  school- 
work.  Mr.  Hawtrey  constructed  a  whimsical  theatre, 
perhaps  less  adapted  as  a  class-room  than  any  building 
that  was  ever  invented,  though  it  was  not  bad  as  a  con¬ 
cert-room,  its  secondary  purpose.  The  main  fact  that 
occurs  to  the  Etonian  who  recollects  those  days  is  that 
the  ventilation  in  the  mathematical  school  was  perpetu- 
ally  going  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  used  to  be  seen 
through  chinks  in  the  floor,  moving  about  among  the 
warming  apparatus,  lantern  in  hand,  like  a  benevolent 
Guy  Fawkes.  This  mathematical  school,  however,  was 
the  beginning  of  better  things,  much  as  the  whole  ar¬ 
rangements,  other  than  those  of  ventilation,  were 
blundered  at  the  outset. 

In  spite  of  his  weaknesses,  superficiality,  and  inconsis¬ 
tency,  with  full  remembrance  that  at  the  end  of  his 
career  Hawtrey  was  thoroughly  narrow  and  reactionary, 
we  hold  that  to  him  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  beginning 
a  reform  which  those  who  succeed  him  have  only  to 
carry  further  on  the  lines  he  laid  down.  Physical 
science,  history,  modern  languages,  all  found  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  school  teaching  under  him  ;  the  present 
Provost,  when  Head  Master,  worked  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  a  reaction  set  in  under  Dr.  Ralston, 
and  that  the  present  Head  Master  has  by  no  means 
shown  himself  alive  to  all  that  is  required,  yet  there 
is  certainly  a  steady  and  real  improvement  in  Eton  edu¬ 
cation.  Though  work  is  not  yet  the  tradition  of  the 
school,  though  a  master  who  entertains  the  Oxford 
eight  is  considered  among  boys  and  colleagues  to  benefit 
the  school  more  than  he  who  gets  Raskin  as  his  guest 
to  lecture  to  the  school  on  Art,  it  is  possible  for  any  lad 
who  will  to  gain  at  Eton  a  very  high  degree  of  sound 
scholarship  and  general  culture.  The  present  exception 
should  be  the  rule.  Eton  with  its  enormous  advantages 
might  be  even  more  than  Rugby  once  was. 

The  very  best  pages  in  Mr.  Lyte’s  book  are  not 
written  by  himself;  they  are  those  describing  Eton 
under  Keate  and  Hawtrey,  from  the  pen  of  an  unknown 
correspondent.  With  much  personal  affection  for 
Hawtrey,  and,  as  is  natural,  with  more  appreciation  of 
him  than  those  who  knew  him  only  in  later  life  can 
have,  the  writer  draws  an  admirable  sketch  of  him  in 
words,  which  is  far  truer  than  the  caricature  given  as  a 
likeness. 

To  Provost  Hodgson  also,  like  Savile,  Wotton,  and 
Rous,  statutably  unqualified,  and  forced  by  the  Crown 
on  an  unwilling  College,  Eton  owes  all  reform  in  the 
condition  of  the  Collegers,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
school,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  real  workers  at  Eton.  Mr. 
Lyte  has  in  no  degree  exaggerated,  rather  he  has 
softened,  the  disgraceful  state  into  which  supiueness  and 
greed  had  allowed  the  scholars  to  sink  up  to  the  year 
1840.  He  has  not  touched  at  all  on  the  present  state  of 
discipline  and  morality  in  the .  school.  He  had  only  to 
write  a  history,  and  we  have  only  to  review  one.  It 
would  be  interesting,  but  scarcely  relevant,  to  speak  of 
the  present  state  of  a  place  so  dear  to  many,  whose 
shortcomings  they,  on  that  account,  deplore. 

While,  therefore,  commending  Mr.  Lyte’s  book  most 
cordially  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  will  only  say 
that  we  trust  a  future  historian  of  Eton  may  have  to 
record  that  from  this  date  onward  reformers  of  the 
studies  and  morals  of  Eton  followed  vigorously  in  the 
steps  of  Hawtrey  and  Hodgson.  There  is,  in  truth, 
much  to  be  done  in  both  directions. 


PERCY’S  RELIQUES. 

Reliqties  of  Ancient  Enylieh  Roetrij.  By  Thomas  Percy,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  Edited  by  J.  V.  Pnehard.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Loudon :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

It  is  not  probable  that  when  the  good  Dean  of  Car¬ 
lisle  put  the  finishing  touches  to  that  elaborate  address 
.to  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northumberland,  which  was 
to  usher  his  collection  of  old  ballads  into  public  notice, 
he  had  any  notion  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
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step  he  was  taking.  “  Having  nothing  better  to  ofier 
than  the  mdo  songs  of  ancient  minstrels/'  he  **  aspires 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland, 
and  hopes  that  the  barbarous  productions  of  unpolished 
ages  can  obtain  the  approbation  or  the  notice  of  her 
who  adorns  courts  bj  her  presence,  and  diffuses  elegance 
by  her  example."  The  year  was  1765,  and  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  letters  by  elegant  persons  of  quality  was  nearer 
its  end  than  Dr.  Thomas  Percy  fancied ;  nor  was  any 
hand  to  be  more  active  than  his  own  in  destroying 
it.  It  may  bo  well  to  consider  the  position  of  English 
literature  at  that  moment.  The  first  school  of  landscape 
poets — Thompson,  Dyer,  Blair — were  all  some  time 
since  dead,  and  the  earth  was  still  fresh  over  the 
grave  of  Young.  A  later  school  of  lyric  poets  still 
more  delicate,  but  no  less  artificial,  was  almost  silent 
too,  for  Collins  had  already  passed  away  and  Shenstone 
also,  while  from  Cambridge  there  came  no  more  of  Mr. 
Gray’s  faultless  pieces,  but  only  melancholy  reports  of 
his  premature  decay.  Akenside  had  ceased  to  write. 
It  was  a  peculiarly  lifeless  moment  in  British  poetry. 
The  only  great  writer  of  the  moment  was  Goldsmith, 
who  had  just  waked  to  find  himself  famous  as  the  author 
of  the  “  Traveller."  For  the  rest,  poetic  productiveness 
was  represented  by  Falconer’s  foolish  epic  and  the  turgid 
odes  of  Mason.  Chatterton  was  dreaming  among  his 
MSS.,  and  beginning  his  first  essays  in  forgery.  The 
dreadful  Ossianic  wind-bags  were  rising  one  by  one, 
“  Fingal"  in  1762,  “Temora  "  in  1763,  and  were  being 
sold  in  thousands.  There  was  growing  up  throughout 
the  nation  an  immense  relish  for  and  desire  of  poetry, 
which  the  actual  production  of  contemporary  verse 
could  in  no  way  satisfy.  It  was  the  very  moment  for  a 
reactionary  movement  in  favour  of  antiquity,  simplicity, 
and  nature. 

Accordingly,  with  much  diffidence,  with  an  inordinate 
sense  of  the  barbarity  and  artlessness  of  the  ballads, 
with  the  most  painful  doubts  whether  they  were  fit  to 
be  thrust  on  the  public  “  in  the  present  state  of  im¬ 
proved  literature,"  Percy  took  counsel  with  Johnson  and 
Shenstone,  and  determined  to  publish  his  collections. 
As  is  well  known,  he  based  his  edition  on  a  folio 
manuscript  which  contained  an  inchoate  mass  of  about 
two  hundred  sonnets,  ballads,  songs,  and  metrical  ro¬ 
mances.  This,  however,  only  took  up  one-sixth  of 
Percy’s  collection,  and  has  not  been  known  to  scholars 
in  its  entirety  until  very  lately,  when  Mr.  Hales  and 
Mr.  Fumivall,  rejecting  all  the  Bishop’s  additions  and 
interpolations,  edited  in  four  volumes,  in  1868,  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  manuscript.  With  these  the  present 
volumes  are  not  to  bo  confounded.  Mr.  Prichard  has 
not  aimed  at  producing  a  critical  edition  at  all,  but  has 
simply  I’eproduced  Percy’s  volumes  in  the  same  form  as 
he  himself  issued  them,  the  text  alone  being  somewhat 
purified  and  corrected,  the  punctuation  improved,  and 
an  index  added.  In  short,  ail  that  has  been  aimed  at  is 
to  present  to  the  reader  such  a  final  edition  as  Dr.  Percy 
himself  would  have  designed  had  he  lived  to  do  so.  It 
will  surprise  those  who  know  the  ‘  Reliques  ’  only  as  a 
collootion  of  early  Border  ballads  to  find  so  much  in  the 
two  volumes  which  is  quite  foreign  to  this  particular 
class  of  poems.  Towards  the  end  of  his  work  Dr.  Percy 
aimed  at  little  more  than  making  his  book  an  anthology 
of  the  best  neglected  pieces  of  the  cavalier  lyrists  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  he  mingled  some 
that  have  an  interest  still  greater  for  ourselves, 
because  now  less  often  met  with,  the  ballads  of  the 
eighteenth  century  itself.  Such  a  piece  as  “  George 
Barnwell "  bears  as  close  an  affinity  to  an  old  true  ballad 
as  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by  Lillo  bears  to  a 
tragedy  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  as  a  study  of  manners  even 
this  lowly  production  has  a  special  interest,  and  is  not 
to  bo  fnlly  understood  without  illustrative  notes,  which 
Mr.  Prichard  does  not  grant  us.  What,  for  instonce,  is 
meant  by 

For  murder  tn  Polonia 
Was  Barnwell  hung  in  chains  ? 

Of  the  more  sentimental,  bat  not  much  more  poetical, 
class  we  have  such  mock-antiques  as  Tickell’s  "  Lucy 
and  Colin,"  David  Mullet’s  “Margiret’s  Ghost,"  Shen- 


stone’s  “Jemmy  Dawson,"  and  Percy’s  own  original 
ballads,  poems  which  are  no  longer  much  read,  or  at  all 
admired,  but.  which  did  good  service  in  their  own  day 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  readers  and  writers  of 
poetry  to  the  charms  of  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
style. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected  with  this 
book  is  that  its  first  and  most  immediate  effect  upon 
literature  was  made  not  in  England  at  all,  but  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  was  a  wretched  young  lawyer  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  without  means  or  business,  into  whose  hands 
Percy’s  ‘  Reliques  ’  fell  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  point  out 
a  more  unlikely  person  than  this  man.  Burger,  to  bring 
about  a  great  literary  revival,  or  to  do  any  great  deed 
whatever.  He  was  miserably  poor  and  hopeless,  living 
in  demoralising  and  degraded  connection  with  two 
sisters,  quite  unknown  and  without  hope.  He  became 
fired  with  the  wild  ballads  of  the  Scottish  border,  and 
determined  to  r^roduce  them  in  German.  He  began 
his  celebrated  “  Leonore,"  worked  at  it  week  after  week, 
was  so  confident  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
movement  that  his  letters  to  all  his  friends  overflowed 
with  the  most  extravagant  anticipations.  “  Leonore  ** 
was  printed,  and,  strange  to  say.  Burger’s  wildest 
anticipations  were  more  than  realised,  for  all  Europe 
went  wild  with  admiration  over  it.  In  1795  a  young 
lady  in  Edinburgh  presented  a  copy  of  it  to  Walter 
Scott,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
but  without  literary  ambition.  He  was  fired  to  translate 
it ;  his  translation  succ^ded,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
begin  that  series  of  original  works  that  created  a  new 
taste  in  letters  and  a  whole  new  school  in  romantic 
poetry.  Percy  did  not  die  till  I8II,  and  in  his  com¬ 
fortable  seclusion  at  Dromore  he  was  able  to  watch  the 
full  blossom  of  the  chivalrous  legendary  verse  of  Scott, 
and  the  definite  progress  of  naturalism  in  the  varied 
lines  undertaken  by  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Moore. 
It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  this  man,  who  was  born 
early  enough  to  have  conversed  intelligently  with  Pope, 
did  not  die  until  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Tennyson. 

Dr.  Percy  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  a  genuine 
vein  of  original  lyric  talent.  His  once  famous  song, 
“  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,"  which  Burns  so 
greatly  admired  and  so  warmly  commended,  has  much 
tenderness  and  simple  sweetness,  in  spite  of  an  ornate 
and  artificial  diction  so  obvious  to  our  more  educated 
ears  that  we  are  amazed  at  the  fact  that  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries  could  not  perceive  it.  In  a  more  exact 
spirit  were  conceived  the  settings  of  some  of  the  frag¬ 
ments,  which  ho  pieced  together  with  verses  of  his  own, 
as  notably  “The  Fryar  of  Orders  Gray;  "  but  with  all 
his  skill  and  practice  he  remained  to  the  last  unable  to 
discover  a  forgery  when  it  came  to  him  so  cleverly 
manipulated  as  did  “  Hardyknute,"  that  “  Scottish  frag¬ 
ment,  by  Sir  J.  Bruce,"  with  which  the  dexterous 
Mrs.  Wardlaw  so  ingeniously  gulled  him. 


MINOR  NOTICE. 

Pilgrimages  to  Saint  Mary  of  JFalsingham  and  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  With  the  Colloquy  on  Rash  Vows.  By  Erasmus. 
Translated  by  J.  G.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Second  edition  revised 
(Murray). — This  gossipy  and  gracefully  learned  volume  is  all 
concerned  with  the  cockle-hat  and  staff  and  sandal  shoon  that 
Ophelia  sang  about  so  sweetly.  The  author  would  fain 
reprove  the  idle  habit  of  pilgrimage,  but  he  has  lingered  over 
its  rites  until  he  loves  them,  and,  unlike  many  annotators  who 
begin  by  enthusiasm  and  end  by  weariness,  he  speaks  at  last 
much  better  of  the  pilgrims  than  he  meant  to  do.  Erasmus’s 
Colloquies  form  a  piquant  nucleus  in  so  much  gentler  matter. 
They  are  brightly  and  pithily  translated,  and  are  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  author — that  wondrous  spirit,  so  ignoble  in  some 
things,  so  exquisitely  clear  and  penetrative  in  all,  whose  well- 
balanced  mind  was  open  to  every  sceptical  conviction,  and  who, 
with  his  enormous  prestige,  wanted  personal  courage  only  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  reforms  that  Giordano  Bruno  died 
for.  The  smallest  works  of  Erasmus  flash  with  intelligence 
and  an  imaginative  sensibility  that  is  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dull  or  brutal  humour  of  the  times, 
Erasmus  sparkles  with  the  true,  clear,  modem  fun — not  the  rich 
humour  of  Rabelais,  n.ot  the  wit  of  Montaigne,  but  the  real 
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fun  that  we  realise  when  we  laugh  over  Dickens.  In  this 
sort  of  mirthfulness  Erasmus  was  the  earliest  adept.  How 
clear-sighted  and  sensible  his  remarks  were  this  passage 
among  others  majr  testify.  It  might  have  been  written 
yesterday,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  rich  ladies  and  interested 
incumbents  of  the  diocese  of  London.  I  really  very  much 
commend  your  piety.  But  still  it  sometimes  seriously  occurs 
to  me,  whether  those  can  be  regarded  as  blameless  who  con¬ 
sume  so  much  wealth  in  building,  adorning,  and  enriching 
churches,  that  they  altogether  exceed  all  moderation.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  in  sacred  vestments  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  Church 
a  dignity  is  due  to  divine  worship,  and  I  would  wish  the 
structure  to  have  its  majesty.  But  to  what  purpose  so  many 
holy-water  vessels,  so  many  candlesticks,  so  many  golden 
statues  ?  to  what  purpose  the  immense  cost  of  what  they  call 
organs  P  Nor,  meanwhile,  are  we  content  with  single  organs 
only.  To  what  purpose  is  that  musical  din  provided  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  whilst  at  the  same  time  our  brethren  and  sisters,  the 
living  temples  of  Christ,  are  wasting  with  thirst  and  hunger  ?” 
It  is  curious  to  think  that  Erasmus  could  speak  in  1526  of 
the  habit  of  going  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Cave  of  Saint  Patrick 
in  Ireland  as  a  ceremony  below  the  dignity  of  description,  and 
to  reflect  that  the  degrading  superstition  continues  to  attract 
as  many  devotees  as  ever  it  did  to  the  picturesque  Isle  of 
Lough  Dearg.  Not  the  least  ‘amusing  part  of  a  very 
entertaining  book  is  the  sketch  of  an  Irish  pilgrimage  given 
on  pages  31-39,  a  little  exaggerated  perhaps,  but  most 
lively  and  life-like  notwithstanding.  The  genuflexions  at 
Pontigny  and  Paray-le-Monial,  grotesque  as  they  were,  seem 
quite  dignified  and  dull  by  the  side  of  these. 


ART. 


BOTAL  ACADEHT. 


[First  Notice.] 

To-day  we  shall  only  attempt  to  record  in  general  terms  a 
first  impression  of  a  first  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
too  earlv  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  consideration  of  all  the 
noticeable  works  in  their  order,  or  to  speak  finally  of  the  merits 
of  the  few  that  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  separate  themselves 
decisively  from  their  fellows.  But  it  may  be  remarked  at  once, 
as  one  of  the  welcome  features  of  the  present  exhibition,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  several  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  that  it  certainly  does  contain  examples  of  this  higher 
class.  There  is  no  room  for  the  common,  ana  commonly  just, 
complaint,  that  the  galleries  contain  nothing  of  individual  im¬ 
portance.  Often  it  has  happened  that  out  of  many  paintings 
that  are  good  there  are  none  that  are  pre-eminent,  nut  in  this, 
at  least,  we  have  now  nothing  to  regret,  for  there  are  in  the 
departments,  both  of  painting  and  sculpture,  individual  examples 
that  bear  themselves  easily  in  recollection,  and  are  very  fruitful 
in  suggestion  even  where  they  are  not  entirely  satisfying  in 
effect.  Further  comparison  between  the  collections  of  one 
year  and  another  is  scarcely  worth  the  making.  The  presence 
of  these  higher  essays  helps  the  general  influence  of  the  bulk, 
and  disposes  the  visitor  to  judge  favourably  of  the  year’s  work 
as  a  whole;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
average  excellence  of  the  works  exhibited,  any  great  and 
unlooKed-for  improvement  is  possible.  It  would  be  very 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Partington,  Sir  J. — Personal  Sketches  and  Recollections  of  His  Own  Times. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  498.)  Cameron  and  Ferguson.  2s.  6d. 

Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox. — Life  of  John  Locke.  2  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  488,  565.)  H.  S. 
King.  28s. 

Caplin  and  Mill. — Women  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
452.)  Dean  and  Son.  IOj.  6d. 

Canning,  Hon.  A.  8.  Q-.— Intolerance  among  Christians.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  206.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  5«. 

Cassal,  C. — Polyencte,  par  Pierre  Corneille.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  122.)  Long¬ 
mans.  Is.  6d. 

Campbell- Walker,  Captain  A. — The  Cknrrect  Card.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  82.)  Long¬ 
mans.  2s.  6d. 

Douglas,  Lady  G. — Linked  Lives.  3  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  31<.  6d. 
Downes,  A.  H.— How  to  Avoid  Typhoid  Fever  and  Allied  Diseases.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  46.)  Baillidre,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  1*. 

Eliot,  George. — Daniel  Deronda.  Book  IV.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  6s. 
Exhibitors’  Commercial  Guide. — International  Exhibition  of  1876.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

French  Pictures  in  Enghsh  Chalk,  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Member  for  Paris.’ — 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  406.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  7s.  6d. 

Footman,  Rev.  H. — From  Home  and  Back.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  180.)  H.  S. 
King.  6s. 

Fieke,  J. — The  Unseen  World.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  349.)  TrUbner.  lOi. 

Fleming,  J.  P. — Analysis  of  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  215.)  Longmans.  3s.  6d. 

Florimel  Jones. — A  Novel,  by  T.  U.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  10^.  6d. 

Gardiner,  S.  R.— The  First  Two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  Revolution.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  215.)  Longmans.  2s.  6d. 

Harris,  G. — A  Philosphical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Man. 

2  vols.  (8 VO,  pp.  410,  566.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  28*.  | 

Hopkins,  E.— Rose  Turquand.  2  vols.  Macmillan.  21«.  I 

Hale,  Rev.  E. — ^The  Fall  of  the  Stnarts  and  Western  Europe.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  240.)  Longpnans.  2s.  6d. 

Holmes,  E.  G.  A. — Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  196.)  H.  S.  King.  5s. 

Lesseps,  F.  De. — The  Suez  Canal.  Translated.  (8vo,  pp.  311.)  H.  S.  King. 
10s.  6d. 

Literary  (The)  Remains  of  Catherine  Maria  Fanshawe,  with  Notes  by  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Harness. — (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  79.)  B.  M.  Pickering. 

Ludlow,  J.  M. — The  War  of  American  Independence.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  246.) 
Longmans.  2s.  6d. 

Messenger,  G. — Poetical  Ddbris.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  96.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  3s.  6d. 

Orrcd,  M.— A  Long  Time  Ago.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  278.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Riddell,  Mrs.  J.  H.— A  Race  for  Wealth.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  458.)  F.  Warne 
and  Co.  2s. 

RiddeU,  Mrs.  J.  H.— Too  Much  Alone.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  371.)  F.  Wame 
and  Co.  2s. 

Stephen,  Leslie. — Hours  in  a  Library.  Second  Series.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  393.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  9«. 

Stretton,  Hesba.— The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  135.)  H.  S. 
Ring.  U.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. — 
Brighton  Meeting,  1875.  (8vo,  pp.  743.)  Longmans.  12*. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— 'The  Prime  Minister.  Part  VI.  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
Wood,  8.— A  Plain  Guide  to  Good  Gardening.  Second  Edition.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  894.)  Lockwood  and  Co.  6s. 

1975 ;  a  Tradition  by  My  Great  Grandson.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  168.)  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Ck>.  lx.  : 


unlooked-for  improvement  is  possible.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  change  the  appearance  of  this  or  previous  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  favourable 
impressions  by  the  simple  process  of  removing  the  ridiculously 
bad  works  of  Royal  Academicians  from  their  places  on  the  line 
and  substituting  others  by  younger  men  that  are  now  hunwr  out 
of  sight.  If  this  were  done  the  artistic  public  would  probably 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that  an  almost  miraculous  advance  had 
J  been  made  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  explain  the  causes  of  so  sudden  an  improvement.  In  the 
large  room,  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Cope’s  group  of  portraits  of  his 
brother  Academicians,  painted  in  a  style  which  we  do  nut 
doubt  they  will  know  how  to  appreciate,  were  made  to 
exchange  places  with  the  careful  and  admirable  landscape 
above  it  by  Mr.  Lawson,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  taste  of  the  Academy  was  improving;  or  if 
Mr.  Frith  should  see  fit  to  take  away  altogether  and  reserve 
for  his  own  private  enjoyment  his  scene  from  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  and  allow  Mr.  Gregory’s  noble  portrait  to  take  its 

Elace ;  or  if  Mr.  Solomon  Hart’s  friends  would  good-naturedly 
ide  out  of  sight  that  gentleman’s  historic  dinner-table,  and 
allow  Mr.  Small  to  exhibit  his  forcible  and  dramatic  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  **  Wreck;”  or  if  any  of  these  three  gentlemen,  not 
being  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  could  persuade  their  fellows, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Horsley,  or  Charles  Landseer,  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  as  substitutes,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  wel¬ 
come  transformation  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  walls. 

I  When  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  common  belief  that  the 
exhibition  is  remarkably  above  the  average,  and  some  persons 
will  err  in  the  impression  that  English  art  has  made  an  un¬ 
accountable  leap  forward. 

But  we  shall  return  another  time  to  consider  the  works  of 
the  RoyaljAcademicians  and  their  place  on  the  walls,  convinced 
that  it  is  only  by  constantly  exposing  the  monstrous  wrong 
which  this  privilege  implies  that  a  very  serious  abuse  will  be 
swept  away.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  year  comes  to  us  from 
the  studio  of  a  Royal  Academician,  and  that  an  Associate  is 
the  author  of  another.  Mr.  Leighton’s  picture  of  the  “  Dapbne- 
phoria  ”  will  most  undoubtedly  attract  and  deserve  a  va^t 
amount  of  attention,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  there  should  exist 
in  the  Academic  body  a  painter  with  courage  enough  aud 
power  enough  to  attempt  the  very  highest  triumph  that  art 
can  offer.  This  is  certainly  the  most  complete  painting  of  tlie 
year,  and  if  we  consider  the  labour  and  study  needed  for  its  exe¬ 
cution  also  the  most  important.  In  no  other  example  in  the 
exhibition  is  there  the  same  combination  of  high  aim  and  per¬ 
fect  workmanship,  for  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  ns  the 
painter  knew  how  to  make  it  right  and  noble  it  is  so.  There  is 
no  sense  of  failure  from  end  to  end  of  the  gi*eat  canvas,  no  im¬ 
pression  of  ideas  surpassing  the  technical  resource  of  the  crafts¬ 
man,  of  a  conception  lacking  the  means  of  utterance.  We  have 
no  allowance  to  make  for  difficulties  only  partly  encountered  or 
overcome,  or  for  a  system  of  expression  unfitted  for  the  ideas  to 
be  expressed.  Whatever  has  to  be  said  of  the  work,  it  must 
at  least  be  acknowledged  that  the  artist  had  perfectly  equipped 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  adventure,  and  by  the  perfect 
balance  between  thought  and  style,  between  tne  mode  and 
the  matter  of  the  expression,  he  allows  us,  and  indeed  invites 
us,  to  pronounce  [a  single  judgment  upon  the  worth  of  his 


art  as  a  whole.  With  the  majority  of  painters  ^it  is  very 
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different.  We  have  to  recognise  the  nobility  of  the  aim, 
RnH  am  hound  at  the  same  time  to  note  where  the  hand 


and  are  bound  at  the  same  time  to  note  where  the  hand 
has  failed  to  satisfy  the  brain’s  invention ;  but  in  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  picture  the  result  is  satisfying  to  the  point  of  creating  a 
doubt  as  to  the  weight  and  worth  of  an  invention  that 
can  find  for  itself  so  faultless  an  expression.  What  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  this  picture,  and  praise  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish  for  the  labour  and  true  study  that  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  it,  does  not  touch  the  deeper  problems  that  rise  for 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  essential  value  of  the  result. 
That  must  be  determined  by  a  wider  reference  to  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Leighton’s  gifts,  whether  of  imagination  or  executive 
style,  and  all  that  can  confidently  be  asserted  now  is  that  here 
we  have  a  full  and  perfect  expression  of  these  gifts  on  a  scale 
that  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  either  by  those  who  do  or  those 
who  do  not  rank  the  painter’s  genius  as  of  the  very  highest 
order.  To  find  a  fault  with  such  a  work  we  must  go  outside  of 
it,  for  in  itself  there  is  no  touch  of  failure.  We  must  try  the 
entire  scope  of  the  artist’s  design  by  a  standard  higher  or  other 
than  its  own,  for  if  we  accept  its  own  standard  we  are  bound 
to  admit  to  the  full  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  all  that  has 
been  done.  It  is  not  light  praise  to  be  able  to  say  so  much  of 
any  product  of  modem  art,  but  it  is  praise  to  which  Mr. 
Leignton  is  well  entitled.  The  picture  is  a  monument  of 
artistic  culture  and  imgrudging  industry.  It  exhibits  an  un¬ 
failing  sense  of  beauty  finely  and  deeply  cultivated :  and  it 
shows  no  less  the  easy  mastery  of  a  hand  prepared  to  carry 
out  to  completeness  all  the  commands  of  the  imagination. 
On  another  occasion  we  shall  try  to  examine  the  work 
more  in  detail,  and  to  consider  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  essential  and  unconquerable  defects  in  the  work 
of  an  artist  to  whom  so  much  has  been  granted.  An¬ 
other  of  the  paintings  which  stamp  the  exhibition  with  a 
character  of  superior  interest  is  Mr.  Poynter’s  “  Race  of  Ata- 
lanta.”  There  is  not  here  the  same  elaboration  or  the  same 
perfection  that  Mr.  Leighton’s  work  displays,  but  there  is,  to 
our  thinking,  the  signs  of  a  higher  order  of  invention.  To 
secure  a  result  that  leaves  much  to  desire,  where  Mr.  Leighton’s 
leaves  little,  Mr.  Poynterhas  brought  his  art  into  closer  contact 
with  nature  without  sacrificing  its  ideal  significance.  His 
treatment  of  form,  his  interpretation  of  the  truths  of  movement 
and  expression,  prove  a  fearless  study  of  actual  life  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  derive  the  grace  of  his  art  from  the  facta  of  reality. 
The  result  leaves  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  because  the  problems 
raised  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  have  proved  too  strong  for 
the  artist  to  conquer ;  but  the  attempt  is  in  itself  of  the  very 
greatest  interest,  and  aifords  the  material  by  which  other 
attempts  in  the  same  realm  of  art  may  be  judged. 

These  two  paintings  are  prominent  among  the  few  things 
that  give  the  exhibition  exceptional  interest.  With  them,  and 
above  them  both,  is  to  be  ranked  the  group  in  bronze,  by 
Alfred  Stevens  ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  three 
in  those  points  in  which  they  may  be  compared,  and  to  try  to 
make  out  the  ideal  level  upon  which  they  stand.  After  them 
comes  a  goodly  array  of  paintings  in  a  diflerent  style  by  younger 
men,  who  prove  a  steady  growth  of  power  already  recognised, 
or  surprise  us  by  gifts  that  have  hitherto  been  little  known, 
and  we  shall  find  in  this  class  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that 
English  art  is  in  fact  steadily  advancing,  and  that  by  slow  but 
sure  steps  a  genuine  English  school  is  arising. 


?lacable,  make  us  positively  pitv  the  poor  subject  at  his  mercy, 
'he  sky  is  pleasant,  though — like  most  of  Mr.  Boyce’s  skies,  a 


little  too  wan ;  but  buildings,  roads,  tombs,  and  grasses,  are 
painted  ^th  an  uneiring  unity  of  stroke  that  totally  excludes 
that  feeling  of  individuality  in  the  various  details  which 
delights  the  painter  in  working  and  the  public  in  the  enjoyment 


- 


of  the  completed  effect.  His  “  Old  Farm  House  ”  is  even 
worse  in  this  respect.  Unity  of  purpose  is  a  great  and  whole¬ 
some  feature  in  all  art-work,  but  it  should  not  exclude  the 
more  intimate  sympathy  of  hand  and  subject  This  perfect 
quality  of  water-colour  landscape  is  always  observed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  and  certainly  no  painter  produces  a  more 
harmonious  whole.  We  doubt  if  he  shows  in  such  force  this 
spring  as  last  autumn ;  but  his  inferior  work  is  better  than  most 
other  people’s  best,  and  inferior  his  **  Whitby  ”  certainly  is  not. 
The  pulseless  neap  of  the  tide  is  weltering  in  iridescent  light, 
and  rosy  reflection  from  the  red  town  round  the  reposing 
craft  and  curves  of  the  shore,  and  the  sky  trembles  with  its 
suffused  sunshine.  **  On  the  Moselle  ”  is  less  saturated  with 
sweet  colour,  and  the  cloudy  sky  makes  it  comparatively  a 
little  bleak.  **  Llyn  Coryn,”  with  its  mountain  marsh  land, 
and  havoc  of  mist  and  cloud  shred  and  burst  through  by  the 
setting  sun,  is  very  significant  of  distance,  and  bold  in  design. 
The  gold  of  the  sky,  and  the'  purples  of  crag  and  tarn,  are  a 
beautiful  harmony  of  decided  colour.  Mrs.  Allingham  paints 
grasses  and  undergrowth  of  every  kind  with  delicious  feeling. 
The  Scotch  firs  in  her  Spring  Days  ”  are  careful  and  true, 
and  the  blue  of  the  young  lady’s  dress,  if  a  little  sudden,  is 
palliated  by  the  bluebells  at  her  feet.  Her  “  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Allingham,”  en  robe  de  chamhre,  is  a  little  slovenly  in  con¬ 
ception  as  well  as  design ;  the  workmanship  is  careful,  how¬ 
ever.  Mr.  T.  R.  Lament  is  improving  technically  in  every 
respect ;  but  his  subjects  are  getting  less  pastoral,  and  this  is  a 
pity,  as  manv  people  can  carry  out  the  commonplace  romance 
of  eighteenth  century  lovers,  and  pastoral  English  art  is  now 
forlorn  of  any  decent  representative.  Mr.  R.  Thome  Waite  is 
hardly  successful  in  this  branch- — the  conception  is  nearly 
always  imaginative,  but  the  colour  positively  harrowing,  and 
is  forced  upon  one,  as  in  Mr.  Poole’s  figure  pieces,  and 
equally  falls  short  on  that  semitonic  difference  in  the  har¬ 
mony,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  unendurable.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  has  great  versatility,  but  his  colour  is  getting  a  little 
crude.  The  Siren  Sea  ”  is  a  sentimental  excuse  to  paint 
crystal  water,  veined  by  red  and  green  sea-weeds ;  the  rocks 
around  are  good,  and  the  flamingoes  and  other  water-fowl 
excellent ;  the  siren  with  her  halo  and  heap  of  bones  is  a  little 
tawdry  in  idea.  His  Eastern  subject  is  cold  in  treatment,  and 
the  yellows  and  siennas  of  the  ware  in  brass  and  bronze  excite 
a  desire  for  warmth  and  richness  of  tone  which  is  left  un¬ 
satisfied.  “  Through  the  City,”  a  sedgy  stream  with  a  foot¬ 
path  winding  amid  quiet  garths  and  red  walls  overhung  with 
clematis  and  crimson  snapdragons,  is  a  lovely  subject,  and  well 
treated  in  all  essentials ;  the  laurels  in  the  foreground  are  es¬ 
pecially  good,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  figures  is  again  too 
sentimental.  Miss  Montalba  has  sent  several  Venetian  studies, 
showing  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  ”  under  its  greyer  and  more 
wintry  aspects — white  sea  and  discoloured  sky ;  her  effects  of 
contrasted  bright  colour  are  taken  from  the  shipping.  It  is 
something  to  bo  able  to  view  Venice  from  a  new  standpoint. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

Water-colour  painting  is  to  oil  painting  very  much  what  a 
sonnet  is  to  a  song.  In  the  one  we  work  from  the  idea  to  the 
art,  and  in  the  other  rather  from  the  art  to  the  idea.  In  oil 
painting  truth  of  design  is  sometimes  forgotten,  or  its  absence 
forgiven,  in  the  lilt  of  imagination  or  the  glow  of  colour  or 
for  some  set  decorative  purpose ;  but  the  artist  in  water-colours, 
with  a  more  delicate  medium  and  a  subtler  mode  of  expression, 
chooses  rather  to  follow  art  in  its  more  intimate  aspects,  and 
to  give  those  veiled  gradations  of  inner  light  and  snade  that 
tend  to  make  oil  painting  finikin.  A  water-colour  sketch 
should  be  true  as  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth’s  and  polished  on 
all  its  facets  like  a  diamond.  Mr.  Boyce,  in  trying  to  carry 
out  this  first  instinct  of  a  water-colour  painter,  a  little  over¬ 
steps  the  golden  mean.  Sand  Hillocks,’’  where  the  artist  has 
resisted  the  lures  of  the  luminous  strip  of  sea  and  has  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  tawny  sand-drift  and  choked  grasses  of  the  skirts 
of  the  snore  (a  resistance  somewhat  typical  of  the  order  of  this 
painter’s  artistic  mind),  is  delicious  in  every  way,  and  with  it 
we  are  by  no  means  indined  to  quarrel,  but  at  his  Ancient 
Fortified  Houw  ”  we  are  forced  to  exclaim.  A  system  of 
design  so  unflinching,  and  a  method  of  achievement  so  im- 


The  Exhibition  of  Artists  of  Continental  Schools  is  disap¬ 
pointing  this  year,  and  the  French  pictures  especially  show 
now  much  they  are  suflering  from  the  disunion  of  poetry  and 
painting  which  is  the  reaction  of  their  kinship  in  the  Romantic 
period.  N.  Diaz’s  “  Bathers  ”  is  a  delicate  little  study  of  nude 
figures,  and  the  artist  has  lost  none  of  that  richness  of  colour 


research,  is  very  cold,  and  the  various  satins  of  the  obsequious 
courtiers  are  most  inharmonious  in  colour.  The  texture 


throughout  is  excellent,  but  the  expression  of  the  faces  perhaps 
a  little  too  restrained.  Jules  Breton’s  La  St.  Jean  ”  is  replete 


with  poetry.  A  group  of  peasant  women  are  leaping  lustily 
round  the  fire,  and  the  sky  is  lurid  with  red  reflections.  The 
other  works  are  unimportant,  and  most  of  them  show  the 
baneful  effects  of  Fortuny  and  his  school. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  MANNS’S  BENEFIT  CONCERT. 


This  year’s  series  of  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Performances 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  April  22  with  the  benefit  concert  of 
Mr.  Manns.  A  numerous  audience  had  assembled  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  valuable  services  which  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  London  musical  life  in  general  owe  to  the  excellent  con¬ 
ductor.  It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  regards  the 
artistic  and  faithful  rendering  of  orchestral  works  of  the  highest 
order,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  are  unrivalled  by  any  other 
institution  in  the  metropolis.  The  programme  on  the  present 
occasion  was  composed  on  the  principle  expressed  in  Goethe’s 
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Fauat  he  who  giyea  much  will  give  something  to  many.” 
The  names  of  Schubert,  Chopin,  Maciarren,  Auber,  Schumann, 
Rossini,  and  Mendelsmhn,  could  not  but  satisfy  the  most 
catholic-minded  lover  of  music,  and  the  variety  of  style  and  na¬ 
tionality  indicated  by  these  names  was  equalled  by  that  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  works  produced.  The  latter  ranged 

from  the  Symphony  to  the  Cradle  Song.  The  novelties  of 
the  programme  were  not  of  much  importance.  One  of  them  was 
a  short  piece  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  by  Mendelssohn,  of  little 
value  in  itself,  but  not  without  interest  from  a  biographical 
point  of  view.  The  kindliness  and  ^ood  humour  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  nature,  which  form  so  attractive  a  feature  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence,  may  again  be  recognised  in  the  story 
told  by  the  Rev.  George  Attwood,  how  Mendelssohn  had  been 
spendii^  a  day  at  his  father’s  (the  late  Mr.  Attwood,  organist 
of  St.  Faul’s^^  house  in  Norwood,  and  had  to  be  reminded  by 
repeated  ringing  at  the  gate-bell  that  the  carriage  to  convey 
him  back  to  London  was  waiting  for  him ;  and  how  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  his  lodgings  he  founded  on  the  single  note  of  the  bell 
the  present  composition,  which  was  despatched  to  Norwood 
the  next  day,  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Attwood,  the 
latter  being  a  performer  on  the  harp.  In  connexion  with  this 
charming  story  of  its  origin,  the  Evening  Bell  ” — slight  and 
somewhat  hackneyed  as  it  is — will  always  be  listened  to  with 
ple^ure,  particularly  if  performed  in  such  an  excellent  manner 
as  it  was  on  the  present  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Franklin  Taylor.  The  other  novelty  were  two  songs, 
<<Zuleika”  and  Cradle  Song  from  Tennyson’s  Sea  Dreams” 
for  one  .voice,  with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra, 
by  Mr.  A.  Manns,  sung  respectively  by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  and 
Mdme.  Patey,  and  much  appreciated  by  the  audience.  We 
also  mention  a  masterly  performance  of  the  two  last  move¬ 
ments  of  Chopin’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F  minor  by  Mdlle. 
Anna  Mehlig,  protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  detestable 
custom  of  intr(^ucing  a  great  work  of  art  in  a  truncated  form. 
The  concert  was  opened  with  Stemdale  Bennett’s  Orchestral 
Prelude  to  Sophocles’  “  Ajax,”  a  thoroughly  Mendelssohnian 
conception,  which  might  precede  any  poem  dramatic  or  lyrical, 
ancient  or  modem ;  and  closed  with  Mendelssohn’s  bright  and 


and  to  the  more  demonstrative,  and  therefore  leas  profound, 
Handel.  We  fear  that  our  remarks — brief  and  incomplete  as 
they  necessarily  are — will  appear  crude  and  hardly  intelligible 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  but  we  have  thought 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  general  import  of  the  work  preferable  to 
ac.  attempt  at  detailed  musical  analysis,  for  which  adequate 
splice  is  not  at  our  disposal.  A  few  words  must  suffice  to 
express  our  full  approbation  of  the  present  performance,  which 
may  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.  The  solos  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mesdames  Lem  mens- Sherrington  and  Patey,  and 
Messrs.  Gumming  and  Federici,  who,  one  and  all,  performed 
their  difficult  tasks  with  more  than  usual  spirit  and  accuracy. 
Equal  praise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Strauss  (violin^,  Svendsen 
(flute),  Clinton  (clarinet),  and  Wendtland  (norn),  who 
executed  the  intricate  obligato  accompaniments  respectively 
assigned  to  them  with  high  artistic  finish.  Choral  singing, 
such  as  we  heard  on  the  present  occasion,  is  rarely  met  with  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and  care  of 
the  conductor,  there  was  no  hitch  in  the  performance  from 
end  to  end ;  but  spirit  and  variety  of  nuance  were  occasionally 
wanting 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MLLE.  CROIZETTE. 

Mile.  Croizette,  who  first  studied  her  art  in  M.  Bressant’s  class 
at  the  Conservatoire,  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais,  in  the  Verre  (TUau  in  1870.  Since  that  time  she  has 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  difl'erent  calibre,  but  it  was  only 
three  years  later  that  she  found  a  good  opportunity  for  showing 
how  great  a  talent  she  possessed.  The  piece  which  furnished 
this  occasion  was  not  of  any  great  importance ;  it  was  a  clever 
and  graceful  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  called 
de  la  Satni-Martin.  The  piece  turned  upon  a  young  wife 
gradually  making  her  way  to  the  heart  of  her  husband’s  uncle,  to 
whom  she  presented  herself  in  the  character  of  a  reader.  The 
curtain  rose  and  fell  to  her  reading  out  the  same  passage  in  *  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires.’  The  action,  meanwhile,  was  occupied  with 
the  yielding  of  the  uncle  to  her  fascination,  which  indeed  she 
carried  too  far,  as,  ignorant  that  she  was  his  nephew’s  wife,  he 
suddenly  proposed  to  her  himself.  Of  course  all  was  happily 
arranged  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  which  depended  for  its  success 
less  upon  its  skilful  writing  than  the  admirable  playing  of  M. 
Thiron  and  Mile.  Croizette.  The  actress  had  here  no  scope  for 
the  passion  which  she  has  since  shown  herself  capable  of  com¬ 
manding,  but  there  WHS  a  singular  charm  in  the  airs  and  graces 
with  which  she  dazzled  the  uncle.  There  was  nothing  veiy  much 
in  the  part,  but  it  was  rendered  with  such  truth,  and  there  was 
something  so  striking  in  the  actress’s  peculiar  irregular  beauty, 
that  the  audience  were  as  completely  fascinated  as  the  uncle.  A 
greater  success  in  one  sense  was  made  by  Mile.  Croizette’s 
performance  of  Mme.  de  Chelles  in  Xe  Sphina',  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  here  was  due  to  the  discussion  which  naturally  followed 
the  hideously  realistic  rendering  of  the  death-scene.  The 
thing  was  done  with  wonderful  art  and  force,  but  it  was  a 
thing  which  would  have  been  better  left  undone.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  merely  physical  horrors  upon  the  stage  is,  from 
every  point  of  view,  imadvisable.  If  a  death-scene  is  to  be 
represented,  the  player  should  indicate  the  mental  rather  than 
the  bodily  disturoance  of  the  sufierer.  His  face  may  present 
the  struggle  which  he  makes  with  his  agony,  and  so 
inspire  terror  or  pity  in  his  audience  ;  but  when  he  de¬ 
scends  to  mere  contortions  of  the  visage  and  writh- 
ings  of  the  limbs  he  will  be  in  danger  of  suggesting 
nothing  but  disgust.  Besides,  once  the  attempt  is  made 
to  represent  the  hideous  side  of  life  or  deatn  upon  the 
stage  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  representation  should,  to  bo 
artistic,  be  carried  out  in  full  detail.  This  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  the  most  daring  player,  and  the  result  is  that 
“  realistic  ”  scenes  of  death  or  murder  are  not  only  revolting 
but  also  untrue.  However,  Mile.  Croizette’s  death-scene  was 
talked  about,  and  attracted  general  attention  to  her,  and  since 
the  performance  of  Xc  Sphim:  she  has  been  recognised  definitely 
as  one  of  the  leading  actresses  at  the  Fran9ais.  She  has  been 
seen  perhaps  at  her  best  in  Dumas’s  Le  Demi-Monde  and 
DEtrangh-e.  In  the  former  she  represented  Susanne  D’Ange, 
a  scheming  woman  whose  hand  is  against  everyone, 
with  a  remarkable  force.  There  was  a  fire  in  her 
passion,  a  depth  in  her  despair,  which  commanded  the 
spectator’s  sympathy  in  spite  of  himself.  In  JOEtrangkre 
sne  plays  the  wife  of  the  well-bom  ruffian,  De  Septmonts,  and 
in  the  scene  where  she  turns  upon  him  and  crushes  him  with 
well-merited  reproaches  the  actress  reaches  a  high  level  of 
passion  and  art.  Her  voice  and  face  quiver  with  shame  and 
scorn,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  excitement  she  preserves  an  air 
of  command  which  takes  away  all  fear  that  De  Septmonts  will 


beautiful  “  Italian  ”  Symphony, 


BACH  S  MASS  IN  B  MINOR. 

A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  committee  to  ensure  an  efficient  performance  of 
this  great  work.”  Thus  runs  the  somewhat  Byzantine  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  exceedingly  important  event  in  our  musical 
history — the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  one  of  the 
CTeatest  masterpieces  of  that  great  master,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 
Without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  no  doubt  valuable,  though 
mysterious,  services  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ”  alluded 
to,  we  think  it  would  have  been  quite  as  important  to  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  chorus,  in  studying  its  difficult  part,  had 
had  the  benefit  of  Mdme.  Jenny  Lind-Qoldschmidt’s  constant 
supervision,  the  husband  of  that  distinguished  artist,  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  being  the  conductor  of  the  performance  in 
question.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  work  has  never  yet  been 
heard  in  England,  and  even  at  the  present  time  owes  its 
production  to  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  is 
not  without  significance.  Many  of  our  musicians  of  the 
old  school  ”  consistently  hold  aloof  from  Bach,  for  rea¬ 
sons  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  we  accept  as  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  narrow-minded  anxiety  for  the  threatened  supremacy 
of  their  idol  Handel.  The  warm  admiration  with  which 
Bach’s  great  work  was  received  on  the  present  occasion  will, 
we  trust,  be  a  lesson  to  the  holders  of  such  antiquated  preju¬ 
dices.  Bach’s  Mass  in  B  minor,  his  only  setting  of  the  com¬ 
plete  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  of  deepest  I 
interest  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  The  pious  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  great  Protestant  composer  approaches 
the  mysteries  of  religion  differs  as  much  from  the  sustained 
splendour  of  Palestrina  as  that  composer  does  from  the  sub¬ 
sequent  developments  of  Catholic  church-music,  the  serene 
though  somewhat  superficial  acceptance  of  revelation  found  in 
Mozart  and  H^dn,  and  the  moaem  individualisation  of  the 
sacred  text  by  Beethoven,  brought  to  a  climax  of  subjective 
pamion  in  the  bold  attempts  of  Liszt.  Bach’s  relation  to 
things  divine  is  also  decid^y  of  a  personal  character,  and  he 
^80  was  subjected  to  the  accusation  of  writing  unkirchlich  ” 
(in  an  unchurchlike  profane  manner)  by  contemporary 
zealots.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  his  conceptions 
a  feeling  of  implicit  confidence  of  supernal  ^iescence 
essentially  representative  of  the  purer  form  of  Protestant 
worship,  using  that  word  without  denominational  bias  of  any 
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curry  out  hia  momentary  intention  of  striking  her.  It  may  be 
objected  that  this  imposing  presence  might  not  be  natural  to 
the  daughter  of  old  Mauriceau,  and  the  only  answer  that  can 
be  found  is  that  it  seems  to  be  natural  to  Mile.  Croizette. 

Mile.  Croizette  has  been  less  fortunate  in  the  plays  of  De 
Musset  than  in  those  of  Dumas ;  she  seems  able  to  conceive  and 
to  render  a  broadly  marked  character  with  great  force,  but  it 
is  the  force  of  a  sudden  blow,  not  of  the  delicate  perception 
and  patient  labour  which  are  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
every  line  that  De  Musset  wrote. 


MME.  JANAUSCHEK  AS  MEDEA 


HAYMARKET, 

Mme.  Janauschek  comes  to  us  with  a  great  reputation,  and 
we  hope  she  will  soon  give  us  an  opportunity  ofiudging  of  her 
powers  in  another  play.  A  play  founded  on  a  Greek  theme  is 
about  as  unfavourable  a  one  as  could  have  been  chosen  in  the 
circumstances.  No  doubt  the  Colchian  sorceress  is  a  striking 
character,  and  affords  an  actress  plenty  of  scope.  There  is  plenty 
of  startling  passion  to  be  expressed,  fiercely  exacting  fondness, 
violent  jealousy,  towering  resentment  and  thirst  for  vengeance, 
and  in  these  situations  Mme.  Janauschek  displays  very  great 
power.  Dut  in  such  a  play  she  appears  under  many  disadvan¬ 
tages,  disadvantages  whicli  can  hardly  fail  to  be  distracting  to 
her,  and  certainly  are  excessively  distracting  to  the  audience. 
In  the  first  place,  the  play  seems  to  us  to  be  abominably  ill- 
written.  What  it  may  be  in  the  original  German,  we  do  not 
know,  but  in  the  English  version  it  shows  a  singular  mal¬ 
adroitness,  a  foolish  faculty  for  bringing  its  classical  personages 
into  situations  that  savour  of  burlesque.  But  in  the  second 
place,  and  chiefly,  in  the  present  state  of  dramatic  edu¬ 
cation  it  is  most  unwise  to  put  a  classical  play  on  the 
stage  with  a  scratch  company,  and  with  scratch  stage 
properties.  It  is  true  that  the  costumes  in  the  present 
representation  are  more  or  less  classical,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  latitude  seems  to  have  been  given  to  individual  fancy, 
and  the  difierent  personages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particular 
to  a  century  in  their  choice  of  vestment.  If  the  costumes  are 
classical,  certainly  the  performers  are  not,  either  in  voice  or  in 
gesture.  No  attempt  is  made  to  transport  us  to  the  shores  of 
Greece.  We  catch  all  through  the  familiar  accents  of  the 
domestic  drama.  Mr.  Ilowe,  for  instance,  as  Creon,  does  not 
seem  to  know  quite  what  to  do  with  the  stately  royal 
language  put  into  his  mouth,  and  alternately  bullies  and 
expostulates  with  Medea  in  a  manner  edifying  perhaps  for  all 
time,  but  certainly  not  distinctively  classical.  This  cannot 
but  react  upon  Mme.  Janauschek’s  own  performance,  and  it  is 
very  disconcerting  to  the  audience.  It  is  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  oneself  at  the  proper  tragic  altitude  after  a  splendid  burst 
of  passion  from  Medea,  when  Oreon  breaks  in  with  an  expostu¬ 
lation  in  a  most  modern  key,  “  Come,  Medea,  you  know,  this 
sort  of  thing  won’t  do..  You  really  vex  me  beyond  expression. 
You  see  that  Jason  does  not  love  you.  Even  your  children, 
have  taken  to  my  dear  daughter  Creusa.  Come  now,  be  a 
reasonable  woman  ;  take  a  consideration,  and  go.  I  will  see  you 
safely  on  board.  You  won’t  go,  won’t  you  ?  Then,  confound 
you  for  a  troublesome  idiot,”  and  so  forth,  through  various 
degrees  of  familiar  coaxing  and  storming.  The  Jason,  too 
(Mr.  Charles  Warner),  is  very  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
position.  He  is  particularly  in  the  way  when  he  has  to  brow- 
oeat  Medea,  facing  her  violence  with  an  equally  resolute  oppo¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Warner  has  a  peculiar  mastery  of  what  maybe  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  counter-howl  ”  in  acting,  a  fondness  for  meeting 
a  loud  and  excited  tone  with  one  somewhat  louder  and  more 
excited,  till  the  commingled  yells  rise  to  a  pitch  fit  for  Pan¬ 
demonium.  One  cannot  fairly  judge  the  artistic  value  of 
Mme.  Janauschek’s  tempests  and  whirlwinds  of  passion  in 
the  face  of  such  an  appalling  and  ear-splitting  counter 
demonstration. 

Such  deficiencies  in  support,  which  cannot  but  occur  when 
a  “  star  ”  does  not  travel  with  a  specially  trained  company,  are 
particularly  aggravating  in  a  classical  play.  In  such  a  play,  too, 
we  look  for  some  attention  to  artistic  effect  in  the  groupings  of 
the  figures,  as  they  shift  about  on  the  stage.  In  Mme.  Janau- 
schek^s  performance  we  do  not  remember  observing  a  single 
complete  grouping  which  would  have  borne  to  be  photographed. 


DRURY  LANE. —  SIGNOR  ROSSI  S  HAMLET. 

We  had  proposed  this  week  noticing  some  of  the  details  of 
Signor  Koasi’s  impersonation  of  Hamlet,  after  taking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  him  again,  when  his  voice  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  change  of  climate.  But  we  have  found  an 
unexpected  difficulty.  Signor  Rossi  seems  not  merely  to  have 
regained  the  use  of  his  voice  since  last  week,  but  to  have 
changed  his  conception  of  the  character.  If  the  change  is  due 
entirely  to  the  actor’s  recovery  from  a  bad  cold,  we  confess  we 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  wish  that 'Signor  Rossi  always 
had  a  cold  when  he  played  Hamlet;  for  his  rendering  of  the 
character  on  Monday  was  as  commonplace  and  tame  as  the 
previous  rendering  was  original  and  daring.  But  there  is  more 
difference  between  the  two  performances  tnan  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  an  irritating  cold  on  the 
first  night,  ana  was  vexed  by  no  such  impediment  on  the 
second.  It  is  not  merely  in  single  passages  that  the  change  is 
perceptible,  but  a  different  conception  is  run  through  Hamlet’s 
behaviour,  and  maintained  consistently  from  first  to  last. 
Why  Signor  Rossi  has  made  this  change  we  do  not  know ; 
])erhaps  the  penetrating  acumen  of  English  criticism  has 
permanently  altered  his  view  of  the  character,  perhaps  it  only 
means  that  Signor  Rossi  being  in  England  is  willing  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  to  English  taste.  He  was  told  plainly  enough 
by  the  Times  that  his  Hamlet  w(»uld  never  do,  that  it  was  not 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  it  w'as  pitched  in  too  vio¬ 
lent  and  shrieking  a  key  ever  to  be  popular  in  this  country.  We 
were  not  accustomed,  the  Times  told  him,  to  such  latitude  of 
expression.  Perhaps  Signor  Rossi  has  been  guided  by  this  hint, 
and  has  been  willing  to  show  us  that  he  is  not  confined  to 
one  conception  of  the  character,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  give 
us  English  a  comparatively  tame  Hamlet,  if  we  prefer  it,  and 
keep  his  mad  Hamlet  for  a  more  emotional  audience.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  evidence  of  Signor  Rossi’s  histrionic  genius 
and  versatility,  but  we  must  say  we  do  not  like  his  second 
(Conception  so  well  as  his  first.  He  has  brought  his  Hamlet 
nearer  Mr.  Irving’s  conception,  but  not  one  atom  nearer  Shake¬ 
speare’s.  He  has  dropped  out  of  his  representation  the  im¬ 
patient  savagery,  the  incipient  madness,  which  we  noticed  last 
week  as  characterising  his  conception,  but  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  importing  into  it  that  princely  dignity  at  which  he  seems 
now  to  be  aiming.  The  half-savage  Dane  is  gone,  but  the 
Elizabethan  courtier  has  not  taken  his  place.  Signor  Rossi’s 
first  conception  of  the  character,  which  we  may  presume  to  be 
his  favourite  conception,  is  an  arguable  one ;  in  defence  of  it 
we  may  cite  Ophelia’s  description  of  the  Prince  as  harsh,  out 
of  tune,  and  utterly  bereft  of  his  courteous  wavs.  But  this 
tamer  version,  in  which  the  distempernture  of  Hamlet’s  mind 
is  shown  neither  by  fierce  irritability  nor  by  wild  wayward 
instability  of  mood,  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  intimate  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  character. 

An  unutterable  indivestible  sadness,  grave  and  dignified,  a 
sadness  on  the  surface  of  which  smiles  occasionally  play 
without  touching  its  depths,  is  the  mood  in  which  Signor 
Rossi  seems  now  to  conceive  Hamlet.  He  is  much  too  intel¬ 
lectual  an  actor  to  be  content  with  toning  down  extreme  pas¬ 
sages;  he  has  virtuallv  changed  his  conception.  We  were 
struck  on  the  first  nigbt  with  the  imperious  fierceness  of  his 
bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Ghost ;  his  manner  is  now 
heavilv  sad  and  pleading.  He  still  stamps  his  foot  on  the 
ground  when  the  voice  is  heard  below  to  second  the  oath 
which  he  imposes  on  his  companions,  but  it  is  not  a  wild  and 
impatient  movement;  it  is  half-awestruck  and  meditative. 
But  perhaps  the  change  in  the  actor’s  conception  is  most 
marked  during  the  representation  of  the  Gonzago  play.  In 
this  scene  all  the  eager  fretfulness  and  im  ' 


The  composition  of  the  figures  was,  as  a  rule,  huddled  and  pro¬ 
miscuous. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  we  do  not  look  for  such  ex¬ 
cellences  in  a  fugitive  performance — that  we  ought  to  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  movements  of  the  one  character.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  shut  either  eye  or  ear  absolutely  to  what  is  passing 
on  the  stage  as  a  whole,  and  the  incongruities  are  painful.  And 
if  the  leading  performer  has  any  sense  of  artistic  effect,  the  in¬ 
congruities  must  be  more  intolerable  and  disconcerting  to  her 
than  to  anybody  else.  Therefore,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  we  have  not  seen  Mme.  Janauschek  to  advantage.  There 
were  many  grand  bursts  in  her  performance  of  Medea  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  passages  which  quite  took  the  audience  by  storm,  but  her 
acting  was  unequal,  and  in  some  parts  rather  commonplace  and 


latient  interjections 
are  dropped  ;  he  lies  at  Ophelia’s  feet  half-sadly  playful  and 
unobtrusively  but  fixedly  observant.  Here,  too,  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  noting  how  such  an  interpretation  cannot  be 
leconciled  with  the  text.  It  may  be  legitimate  for  the  actor 
to  express  Hamlet’s  excitement  about  the  success  of  his  plan 
openly  and  unreservedly  as  Signor  Rossi  did  in  his  first  per¬ 
formance.  Such  a  rendering  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
suggests  another  reason  than  a  consciousness  of  guilt  for  the 
King’s  discomposure,  namelv,  annoyance  at  the  violent  uncourtly 
behaviour  of  his  nephew,  ^ut  it  is  defensible  in  accordance 
with  Signor  Rossi’s  general  rendering  of  Hamlet’s  eccentricities 
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VAKIORUM  NOTES. 


A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  provoked  in  the  lobby  and 
the  clubs  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  dogma  that  a  motion  of  censure  is 
entitled  to  no  consideration  when  it  is  to  be  moved  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  member  who  is  not  “  put  up  ”  by  a  party.  Has 
the  I’rime  Minister  no  memory,  people  ask  ?  What  of  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  motion,  which  upset  the  Coalition  Ministry  ?  No 
one  expected  Mr.  Roebuck  to  form  a  Government.  Or  Mr. 
Cobden’s  motion  on  the  China  War  ?  Or  Lord  Dunkellin’s 
amendment,”  which  upset  Lord  Russell’s  Reform  Adminis¬ 
tration  ?  In  these  famous  cases,  and  in  others,  the  motion  was 
made  by  an  independent  member,  who  could  not  possibly  be 
expected  to  form  a  Government,  and  who  introduced  it  with¬ 
out  promise  of  support  from  any  great  party  capable  of  taking 
office.  People  remember,  too,  that  when  Lord  Palmerston, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  War,  scornfully  declined 
to  give  Mr.  Layard,  as  an  independent  member,  a  day  for  the 
introduction  of  a  vote  of  censure,  and  told  him  to  find  a  day 
for  himself,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  especially  indignant  in  his 
patriotic  denunciations  of  such  high-handed  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  Prime  Minister. 


The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  must  surely  be  in  a  very 
despairing  frame  of  mind  about  landscape  art.  Last  year  they 
rejected  Mr.  C.  Lawson’s  picture,  “The  Hop  Gardens  of 
England,”  but  this  year,  whether  from  deplorable  lack  of  good 
landscape,  or  from  a  pitiful  deference  to  popular  clamour,  they 
have  accepted  it,  and  hung  it  in  a  most  conspicuous  and  honour¬ 
able  position.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lawson’s  picture  in  the 
exhibition,  because  we  regretted  its  exclusion  last  year ;  but  the 
Academy  is  to  be  commiserated,  whether  it  is  suffering  from 
humility  or  from  desperation.  It  is  a  consoling  precedent, 
however,  for  the  owners  of  rejected  pictures.  “  By  indigni¬ 
ties,”  Bacon  says,  “men  come  to  dignities.”  Perhaps  the 
Academy  intends  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter.  His  friends  say  that  the  best  picture  he  ever  painted 
is  this  year  among  the  number  of  the  rejected.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  it  next  year,  like  Mr.  Lawson’s,  in  a  place  of  honour. 


Mme.  Louis  Blanc,  who  has  just  died  in  Paris,  will  be 
regretted  by  many  English  friends.  She  was  a  German  by 
birth,  but  had  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  London* 
In  Paris  her  apartments  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  looking  across 
to  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  had  always  a  hospitable  reception 
for  her  friends  from  England.  Mme.  Louis  Blanc  was  in 
Paris  during  the  brief  reign  of  the  Commune,  and  used  to 
describe  with  great  vivacity  and  spirit  some  of  her  experiences 
during  that  period.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  little  sympathy 
as  she  personally  had  with  the  cause  of  the  Commune,  her 
testimony  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  manner  in  which  order 
was  kept  in  Paris  during  its  rule.  Mme.  Louis  Blanc  was, 
as  Victor  Hugo  said  at  her  grave,  woman  who  loved  to  be 
eclipsed  by  her  husband’s  glory.” 


Captain  Burnaby,  the  hero  of  the  late  daring  winter  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Khiva,  is  engaged  on  an  account  of  liis  adventures 
and  his  experiences,  which  will  be  shortly  brought  out  by  a 
London  publisher.  Captain  Burnaby’s  feat  is  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  daring  and  extraordinary  adventure  since  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton  succeeded  in  getting  into  Mecca. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  great  stress  was  laid  by  Mr^ 
Disraeli  in  his  famous  speech,  during  the  third  reading  of  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill,  on  the  fact  that  in  Whitaker's  Almanac 
Her  Majesty  was  described  as  ^^Her  Majesty  Alexandrine 
Victoria,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof,  Empress  of 
India,  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  in¬ 
variable  accuracy  of  this  authority.  This  was  very  impressive, 
but  our  faith  in  the  reliability  of  the  Almanac  has  been  some^ 
what  shaken  since  we  found  in  the  same  publication  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  statement  given  as  the  Parliamentary  event 
for  May  10,  1875,  in  the  House  of  Lords : — “  The  second 
reading  of  the  Scotch  Fiends  Bill  was  lost.”  Surely  even  the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  insist  that  all  the  readers  of  Whitaker's 
Almanac  believe  any  such  Bill  to  have  been  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  this  country.  The  only  possible  conjecture 
could  be  that  some  peer  who  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Irving’s 
Macheth  had  become  stage-struck,  and  introduced  the  measure, 
anxious  to  grant  the  prayer  of  Macduff : — 

Front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself. 


The  Philadelphia  Centennial  is  likely  to  have  a  very  large 
literature  of  its  own,  which  may  become  extremely  interesting 
to  book  collectors  blessed  with  the  taste  for  some  speciality. 
Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published  a  guide  to 
the  Exhibition  in  several  languages ;  Colonel  J.  AV.  Forney, 
the  United  States  Commissioner,  is  bringing  out  *  A  Centennial 
Commissioner  in  Europe,  1874-C ;  ’  a  *  Comic  Centennial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  ’  has  been  given  to  the  world ;  and 
an  enterprising  New  York  publisher  has  brought  out  a 
*  Memoir  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,’  which  is  an  album  in 
which  to  write  a  narrative  of  one’s  visit ;  and  *  Centennial 
Notes,’  another  album  in  which  to  jot  down  the  rough  notes 
from  which  the  ^  Memoir’  is  to  be  elaborated.  A  collection  of 
these  latter,  when  completed,  would  be  of  great  value,  apart 
from  their  connexion  with  the  Centennial;  for,  first  of, all, 
each  specimen  would  be  unique,  and  then,  besides  its  historical 
interest,  every  volume  would  be  a  gigantic  autograph,  which, 
if  it  bore  the  name  of  some  distinguished  person,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value. 


The  Royal  Academy  dinner,  which  takes  place  to-day,  has 
suggested  to  the  painters  not  yet  elected  to  the  Academy  to 
give  an  “  outsiders’  ”  dinner  at  the  same  time  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  in  friendly  emulation  of  the  greater  event.  Mr.Fildes, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  and  about  sixty  other  artists,  will 
be  present,  and  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Schiitz 
Wilson.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  event  which,  like  the 
present,  seems  to  imply  an  increase  of  that  feeling  of  brother¬ 
hood  which  should  exist  among  all  artists. 


A  New  York  journal,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  an  American  literature  as  distinct  from  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  spoke  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  population  described 
by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  his  *  Greater  Britain.’  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  book  in  question  was  written,  not  by  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  but  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


A  well-known  book  of  reference,  under  the  head  of  “Astarte,” 
after  describing  that  goddess,  and  giving  her  name  as  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  adds,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  heroine 
of  Byron’s  Manfred  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  word  of  only 
two  syllables.  We  ask  anyone  to  take  the  drama  in  question, 
and  try  and  read  it  on  this  principle,  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  to  consider  the  word  as  one  of  three  syllables  is  a  better 
plan. 


Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  ‘The  Young  Folks’  History  of  American  Adventure,’ 
by  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  whose  ‘  Atlantic 
Essays’  met  with  deserved  praise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon  is  engaged  upon  a  new  novel,  which  is 
to  appear  in  the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Round. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton,  son  of  the  author  of  ‘  Sam  Slick,’  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  who  has 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  London  rendered  valuable 
service  in  every  cause  of  interest  to  the  colonies,  is  about  to 
leave  England  shortly,  and  it  is  proposed  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  invite  him  to  a  public  dinner  next  week,  in  recognition  ol 
his  services.  It  is  expected  that  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P., 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  will  preside. 


Important  works  for  the  improvement  of  Calais  harbour  will 
be  begun  at  the  end  of  June.  The  cost  is  expected  to  exceed 
fifteen  million  francs. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Amiens  had  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  posted  up  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  Much  public  regret  was  caused  by  the  in¬ 
telligence,  Mr.  Stewart  having  generously  assisted  the  town  t)f 
Amiens  during  the  late  war,  and  having  sent  700  barrels  of 
fiour  during  the  siege. 
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poet,  a  statue  representing  him  will  now  also  be  unveiled  at 
Marbach,  his  birthplace  in  Wiirtemberg. 

A  conference  of  the  Leagua  of  Members  of  the  German 
Stage  ”  will  take  place  in  the  autumn,  at  Vienna. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  playwrights  and  composers  whose 
works  attract  attention  in  Germany,  we  have  to  name  also  Ivan 
Hallstrom.  His  new  opera,  Tht  Mountain  JTfn^r,  will  soon  be 
given  at  Munich. 

A  farce,  entitled  Die  Nandi  von  JEbenaeef  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  the  ex-amhassador  in  France,  was  to  be  given,  a  few 
days  since,  at  the  Comic  Opera  at  Vienna,  in  aid  of  those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  inundations  in  Austro -Hungary. 
Though  attributed  to  Prince  Mettemich,  this  play,  originally 
written  as  a  one-act  farce,  owes  in  reality  its  present  shape  to 
the  well-known  Austrian  playwright  Anton  Langer,  who  en¬ 
larged  it  into  a  two-act  comedy,  whilst  M.  Treumann  pro¬ 
vided  it  with  a  of  number  spicy  couplets.  Princess  Metternich, 
the  famous  singer  of  ckansonnettes  in  the  Tuileries,  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  promised  to  appear  on  the  stage  as 
Nandi.  Her  somewhat  exaggeratedly  f^-and-easy  delivery 
on  similar  occasions  at  the  Court  of  the  ex-Emperor  of  the 
French  is  not  yet  forgotten  at  Paris. 

The  Russian  Government  have  of  late  begun  to  oppose 
systematically  all  movements  tending  to  open  up  new  avocations 
for  women.  A  new  case  of  such  opposition  has  just  occurred 
at  Moscow.  A  lady,  Mme.  Kaschewarow-Rudnew,  having  sent 
in  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  University  a  dissertation 
by  means  of  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  the  degree  as  an  M.D., 
the  Faculty  appointed  a  committee  of  four  professors  for 
examining  her  paper.  No  sooner  had  thb,  however,  been  done 
than  the  Minister  of  Public  Institution  entered  his  veto, 
declaring  that  Russian  law  forbids  women  to  follow  the 
medical  profession.  The  dissertation  of  Mme.  Kaschewarow- 
Rudnew  was  thereupon  sent  back  to  her  without  having  been 
examined. 

This  year’s  Congress  of  the  German  Society  for  Surgery  has 
just  taken  place  at  Rerlin,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lan- 
genbeck,  who,  in  Germany,  holds  the  position  formerly  held 
by  Nelaton,  in  France. 

New  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Olympia. 
Among  the  sculptures  just  found  is  a  Hercules  with  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperides ;  and  two  bther  figures.  All  the  heads  are 
well  preserved. 

The  town  of  Berlin  having  recently  acquired  some  domains 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  Crown,  a  casual  inspection  of.  the 
ground  led,  by  chance,  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Wendish 
place  of  interment.  Stone  structures  have  been  found,  and  the 
excavations  have  already  brought  up  a  number  of  urns,  some 
of  them  containing  small  bronze  implements.  A  great  many  of 
the  urns  were  injured ;  but  a  whole  row  of  them,  in  excellent 
preservation,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  “  Markische  Museum.*’ 
From  Tegel  it  is  announced  that  the  excavations  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  eminent  physiologist.  Professor  Virchow, 
have  also  produced  good  results ;  several  large  urns,  a  stone 
axe,  bronze  rings,  as  well  as  human  bones  and  bones  of  animals, 
having  been  found.  The  ornamentation  of  some  of  these  urns 
is  stated  to  be  of  a  very  rare  character. 

We  learn  that  some  new  letters  of  Alberigo  Gentili — an 
Italian  refugee,  who  held  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Civil 
Law  at  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  International  Law — have  turned  up  in 
this  country.  Though  not  to  be  placed  on*  a  level  with  his 
undeniably  greater  follower,  Hugo  Grotius,  the  Italian  Protes¬ 
tant  who  found  a  shelter  in  England  from  the  Papal  Inquisi¬ 
tion  has  in  reality  taken  the  first  step  towards  mahing  Inter¬ 
national  Law  what  it  is.  A  fertile  writer,  his  three  greatest 
works  bearing  directly  on  that  subject,  are  the  “  De  Lega- 
tionibus,”  the  De  J ure  Belli,”  and  the  De  Advocatione 
Ilispanica.”  The  greater  part  of  Gentili’s  life  was  passed  in 
England.  A  committee,  comprising  a  large  number  of  emi¬ 
nent  men,  has  been  formed  in  Italy,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  legal  science.  It  being  thought 


Among  the  curiosities  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia 
“  Centennial,”  is  a  block  of  pure  silver,  highly  polished,  and 
weighing  4,200  pounds.  It  is  the  product  of  Mexico,  and  is 
worth  42,000  dollars. 

The  Ere  Nouvelle  of  Tarbes  states  that  lately,  in  a  locality 
near  Girgenti  (Sicily),  six  armed  brigands  captured  a  rich  man, 
and  sent  to  his  family  an  order  to  pay  13,000  francs  in  gold,  as 
a  ransom.  The  police  were  informed,  and  were  able  to  surprise 
the  robbers  and  deliver  the  prisoner,  whom  they  had  concealed 
under  a  heap  of  straw.  From  the  bandits  were  taken  their 
arms  and  a  telescope,  which  they  used  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  police  force  from  a  distance. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes  is  an 
article  on  Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary^  by  M.  L4on  Boucher.  After 
a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  drama,  the  writer  concludes 
as  follows : — With  the  author  of  Richard  III.  all  is  action  ; 
with  the  author  of  Queen  Mary  all  is  recital  and  portraiture. 
The  method  is  entirely  different  Shakespeare  placed  his 
characters  in  the  light  of  their  public  life.  He  turned  not 
from  his  path  to  guess  that  which  history  did  not  reveal.  He 
confined  himself  to  its  chronicles,  taking  that  which  they  fur¬ 
nished,  whether  the  vicious  or  the  virtuous,  the  heroic  or  the 
timid,  princes,  lords,  or  clowns — without  heeding  aught  than 
to  represent  them  naturally.  And  such  was  the  power  of  his 
genius  that  these  seem  rather  resuscitated  than  created  beings. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  on  the  contrary,  closely  examines  his  characters 
after  the  fashion  of  an  antiquary.  He  sees  in  them  not  living 
beings,  but  historical  figures,  whom  he  endeavours  above  all 
things  to  reconstruct  with  the  greatest  care.  He  would  make 
analysis  the  help  of  imagination.  He  peers  into  the  conscience 
of  the  Queen  and  into  those  of  her  bishops ;  he  asks  himself 
what  have  been  the  secret  springs  of  their  actions ;  and  thus 
becomes  the  savant  and  historian,  forgetting  to  be  the  creator 
and  the  poet.  Nor  is  the  result  a  happy  one.  We  can  see 
how  these  heroes  have  been  made,  and  recognise  them  for  well- 
dressed  marionettes.  Before  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Froude 
all  illusion  must  vanish.  ...  It  is  to  this  historian  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  should  have  dedicated  the  volume,  saying :  ‘  This 
book  is  yours.  I  return  it.  Without  you  it  had  not  been 
written.’  ” 

La  Boulani^ere  was  to  be  revived  this  week  at  the  Vari^t^s, 
with  Mile.  I’aola  Mari4  and  Mile.  Th^rese  in  the  principal 
parts.  Some  fresh  episodes  have  been  introduced  into  this 
piece,  to  insure  for  it  a  better  reception  than  it  had  in  the 
autumn. 

A  Spanish  paper,  the  Star  and  Herald^  gives  a  sound  and 
substantial  reason  for  not  gratifying  its  constituents  by  appear- 
ihg  in  proper  time.  The  unfortunate  editor  says  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  troops  were  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire  cn  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room,  and  half-a-dozen  shots  did  not  vary  three 
feet  in  striking.  ‘‘  To  this  annoyance,”  the  editor  pathetically 
adds,  “  we  must  attribute  our  delay  in  getting  out  this  edition, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  men  to  work  under  a  steady  and 
dangerous  fire,  each  one  expecting  the  bullet !  ”  We  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages  of  being  in  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  land. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  yet  a  living  link  connect¬ 
ing  the  present  time  with  the  German  Mastersingers  who  first 
flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  last  Mastersinger  school, 
or  guild,  existed  at  Ulm  in  1839,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and 
its  ancient  banner,  together  with  the  song  books  and  other 
property  of  the  society,  handed  over  to  the  Liederkranz,  or 
Choral  Union,  of  that  town.  The  document  containing  this 
bequest  was  signed  by  four  men,  who  in  simple,  yet  pathetically 
worded  language  described  themselves  as  “  the  last  German 
Mastersingers.”  They  were,  like  their  predecessors,  ordinary 
craftsmen  of  various  trades  and  occupations.  It  is  stated  now 
that  one  of  them,  a  man  of  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  is  still 
alive  at  Ulm.  His  name  is  J.  Best.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  grave-digger.  At  present  he  may  be  seen  mostly  sitting 
near  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  in  solitary  meditation. 

In  various  German  towns,  such  as  Weimar,  Mannheim, 
Stuttgart,  and  Berlin,  Schiller  statues  have  been  set  up  long 
ago.  On  May  9,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
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that  England  should  take  part  with  Italy  in  doing  honour  to 
the  great  author,  an  Executive  Committee  has  been  organised 
among  the  Oxford  members  of  the  College  of  Advocates  and 
the  Oxford  Professors  of  Law.  We  observe  in  the  list  of  the 
Executive  Committee  a  number  of  well-known  men,  such  as 
Sir  J.  R.  Phillimore,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  the  Right  Hon.  Moun- 
tague  Bernard,  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  Mr.  T.  E.  Holland,  Sir  H.  S. 
Mune,  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  and  others.  Names  of  persons 
willing  to  co-operate  are  received  by  the  hon.  secretary. 
Signor  Vitale  de  Tivoli,  M.A.,  at  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particniar  peraon  to  no  doubt  a  (theoratioallj) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  faot  the  varr 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOB  LIFE  to  almost  aboutdto 
small,  it  to  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  to  AN  OBYIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  trarellers. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Ai  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700, 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripte, 
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A  Policy  oorering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  to  isnied  by  the  Company  for  £3 » 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weddy  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forma  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FAS., 
Managing  Director. 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbicb  3d. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  «nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Ji^n,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsniar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thorny,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OlBces — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Ciockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

Mr.  Lowe  on  Liberal  Prospects.  Six  Years  Ago ;  and  Now. 

How  New  Powers  are  being  Exercised. 

Bluejackets.  The  Daily  Papers  on  the  Blackburn  Murder. 

The  Future  of  the  United  States.  An  Odd  Picture  Gallery, 


BIRKBECK  building  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


For  Vortex  and  the  Empress, 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Oflloe  af  the 
Birkbbck  BuiLDOro  Socuctt,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Oanlentng  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbbck  Frxkhold  Laxd  Socnmr,  29  and  30  SouthampiOD 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birxbkck  Bank,  29  and  80,  Southampton  Buildings, 
CHtonoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Chirrent  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minlmmn  monthly 
balanoes.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shaiea 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  to  open  nntil  9  o’clock  In  the  Evening. 

A  PamphUt,  viih/ull  particulars,  imty  bt  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROrr,  Maaager. 


Sir  Horace  Mann  at  Florence. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  Plays, 


A  Frisian  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
Nabob  Pickles. 


Minor  Notices. 


The  Quarterlies.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Music. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15<.  per  annum. 
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French  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— 

The  TWBNTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBI'nON  of  PICTURES,  the 
contributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


nSdIia.  TEITIT-A-ITT,  a-EOIiOGUSO?, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C^ 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VX  LOGY,  and  can  supply  dementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossito,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Gelkie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Small  Speoimsns  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  2  0 

200  Specimens,  lai^r,  in  CaUnrt,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommoncing  the  study 
of  these  Interesting  branchat  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  muon 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Tennant  will  give  fHx  Elementary  I^eetmres  on  Oooloay  during  Easter  Week, 
at  149  Strand,  at  10  AJti.  and  3  p.M.  Fee,  10a  ^  for  the  Course. 


QOCIETY  for  the  LIBERATION  of  RELIGION  from 

O  STA'TE  PATRONAGE  and  CON'TROL.  — ’The  ANNUAL  PUBLIC 
MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  METROPOLITAN  TABERNACLE,  Wkdbksdat, 
May  8.  Jorkph  Chambeklain,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  will  todce  the  chair 
at  7  p.M. — T.  Burt,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  C.  H.  Hopwood,  Bsq.,  M.P. ;  E.  Jenkins,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  H.  Richard,  Esq.,  M  P. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Landels  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh  ;  and  the 
Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  will  attend.  Admission  by  Tickets,  which  may  be  had  at 
the  Offices,  or  will  be  forwarded. 

J.  CARVBLL  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

2  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

'Thorongh  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectns. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Otfices — 64  COBNHILL,  and  10  ^OENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secrrtary. 


"PERMANENT  PHOTOGKAPmC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-IT  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  ProocsMs,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paeloeograpbical,  Nnmtomatioal,  Bioy^  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medsis  and  (joins,  Ancient  MSB.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Pertraiti  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Maaager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Direetor  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  Sawtrr. 


TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  company  (Estab- 

-L  Itohed  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


X>H(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Eetabltohed  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insuranoei  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

>  .  .  ■  i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

**^’^**^*  t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  V2  Bury  Street,  St.  Jamee’s 

BetabltoLed  1851,  and  oompoeedof  respectable  men  of  different  nattona. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  OOURIEBS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  NEW  TOEK  TKIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the  «  PALL  MALL  QAZETTEJ*  April  29th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  influential  Neietpfper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  ^tet  vhat  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England,'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
erery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  fonnd  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre< 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  r^ularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  «  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW**  November  9th,  1872. 

“For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mott  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet," 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W/TIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC>MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16t.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT1LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Hi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  l6s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


JgENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

13  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haviog 

Jnst  completed  great  alterations  in  hU  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  porohaoers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  «4  and  66  Cheapside. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROIMORBERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
aLACK'S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pore  Silver  over  Black's  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
PnmciPLn,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  1  11 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  PUh  Knife .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 0  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


rmn 


t. 

0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 
0  0  16 
0  0  16 
6  0  6 
0  0  8 
9  6  4 
0  0  3 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plahi 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

0"  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Ciondiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  A  SON  besu’s  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ _  _ _  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.’* 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^pHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 
-JL  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glimds  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  l4.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  1«.  6d.,  labelled 
**  Jambs  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadnee^  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 
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Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70«. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200«. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  16«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  26«.  to60«. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  /  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timatcs  given  for  re-plating. 

O  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rdslze. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

^  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
It.  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16i.  Pen  Baths,  ISs.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18i. 

U  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18s.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28«.  ^Iver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49«. 

O LACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8«.  6d.  to  6t. 

Bronse«l  Fenders,  lOj.  to  30i. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66«.  to  120«. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8«.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOi.  6d.  to  60«. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  SOt. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18«.  6d.  to  85t. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  96s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9j.  6d.  to  SOt. 

Papier  Mfichd  ditto,  80s.  to  96s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  64. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

BITES. 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Bet  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTR.\TED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Frnders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ao.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 

inoajrMON-a-MJiis  to  ma-jesty, 

33«  STRAND.  W. 


^PURTLEI  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

L  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  A  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  C/oburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  A  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

^  Finest  meat-fiavourlng  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cautiom. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  eaey  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


f-- 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  lOs.  to  653. 
Electro  Forks —  I’able,  from  *43. ;  Spoons,  from  843. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Seu,  au.,  see.,  96e. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7b. 

Disk  Covers -Tin.  233.;  Meul,66s.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  >tent  Rock  Oil,  Moderitor,  £c. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Bervicee,  Ac. 


BEANE  &  CO., 


iTH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— RriKht,  46e.  to  £15;  Bronze,  Jta.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright ‘BUc-k,  lUirieter,  Hot-eir,  Ac. 

>  Baths — Domeetif,  Fixi^,  end  Yrarelling. 

Bedsteads— Brasi  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice-polee,  Ende,  Band*,  Ac. 

Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a ;  3  do..  62b.  ;  6  do ,  £fl  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  S  ft.,  £3  6«.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

^ Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 

'  Garden  Tools — I^awn  Mowere,  RoIUre,  Uurdlee,  Ac. 

^  (Catalogue  free.) 

46,  Xingt  TiUiam  Stnct.  LONBON  BRIDGE. 


isrxJDA.  v:erita8.— anBY  hair 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  ezoels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  l3. 6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Sr.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations,  _ 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Beqnisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1876. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

T^niS  celebmted  Rnd  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GR3AT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  : 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  liodily  health,  and  indnoes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  43.  Cd.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  8s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effcctn 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growrth  of  new  hair.  ^Id  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

DENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  fouml 

upon  trial  to  be  the  beet  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  eHectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dekzil  Thomson,  Pharmaoeutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. —  Much 

watchfulness  must  be  exercised  as  spring  advances,  and  the  earliest 
evidences  of  ill-health  most  be  immediately  checked  and  removed,  or  a  slight 
illness  may  result  in  a  serious  malady.  Relaxed  and  sore  throat,  diphtherin. 
quinsey,  throat  cough,  chronic  cough,  bronchitis,  and  most  other  pulmonary 
affections,  will  be  relieved  by  rubbing  this  cooling  ointment  into  the  skin  hh 
nearly  as  practicable  to  the  seat  of  mischief.  This  treatment,  both  simple  and 
effective,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  removal  of  these  diseases  during  Infancy 
and  youth.  Old  asthmatic  invalids  will  derive  marvellous  relief  from  the  use  of 
Holloway’s  remedies,  which  have  brought  round  many  sufferers,  and  re¬ 
established  health  after  every  otlier  means  had  signally  failed. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


•  •  MAR AVILLA  COCO  A 
called  the  PERFEOTIOlSr 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


may  justly  be 
of  PREPARED 
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The  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  city  of 

LONDON.— Hi*  Imperiftl  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  RtiMia  ha*  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennon  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
i^redation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  CaolKt  presented  to 
the  Bmperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Makor  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Wostboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

"VrOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

JL\  Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic.  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medieval,  llenaisaanoe,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wolgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  maile  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prixe,  Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500  • 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£800 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Bbshojii’b  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  8s. — Bbnson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


JJEAL  &  SON, 


lOr,,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


^EAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

XT  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carnage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOii. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  fonr. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  8s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Real,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s,  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beat  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  : — 
£2  2s. ;  £!l  8s. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  I0«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  reqnired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Platee,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\nSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

▼  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  6<f. 
Memorial  Cards  printe<l,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Mahin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  draigns  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball.  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Kik  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks.  8ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULIiETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

SOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enj^raved  with  crest,  £1  Ib.,  £2  2s.f 

£3  34.,  £4  44..  £5  6s..  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETGN,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  I’ust  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

TVfRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iV-L  Speedily  Restores  Grev  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]VrRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

JYJL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  'The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

■VflLLARD’S  «  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

iYL  6d.  Packets.  I4.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  (liemists,  Perfumers,  5ic.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  ^rbican,  London. 


L  D  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

V/  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whouwomb  I  DEI.ICIOU8  1 1  PiguANT  111  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  tlm  principal 
Grocers,  Druggiits,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

»  ■ 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

3  vols. 

A  FIGHT  with  FOETUNE.  By  Mortimer 

COLUN8.  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Collins  is  very  much  himself  in  ‘  A  Fight  with  Fortune.’  'There  is  no 
lack  of  pretty  idyllic  pictures,  there  are  plenty  of  smart  sayings.” — AfAenceum. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Eandolpii,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  “  Gentianella,”  &c.  .3  vols. 

“  This  story  is  worked  out  with  consummate  skill.” — John  Bull. 

EKSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

SECOND  EDmON.  8  vols. 

“  This  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  nnrelaxing  interest. — Spectator. 

GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Denison's  Wife,”  tic.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular. — Post. 

DIANA  CAREW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  5ic.  3  vols. 

“  Diana  tells  her  story  well.” — Athenatum. 

The  MANCHESTEE  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linna!U8  Banks,  Author  of  “  God's  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 

“  *  The  Manchester  Man,’  in  its  broader  features,  as  in  its  minute  details,  is 
worked  out  with  a  realism  that  reminds  ns  of  Defoe.” — Times. 

HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  “  Queen  of  Henelf,”  4c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HURST  h  BLACKETT,  PabUshm,  IS  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

W.  C.  BENNETT’S  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Library  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  Dhiatrated,  doth,  64. 

Baby  may— home  poems  ud  ballads.  People’s 

*  Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  Paper  Covers,  1*.  each. 

“  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Poets.  Let  ns  say  tiiat  evei'y  mother  ought 
to  learn  ‘  Baby  May  ’  and  ‘  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  off  by  heart.” — We-ttminster  Rceiew. 

“  The  love  of  children  few  Poets  of  our  day  have  expressed  with  so  much  naive 
fidelity  as  Dr.  Bennett.” — Examiner. 

“  Those  readers  who  do  not  as  yet  know  ‘  Baby  May  ’  should  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  those  who  have  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company.” — Ouardian. 

“  Many  a  tender  thought  and  diarming  fancy  find  graceful  utterance  in  his 
pagf«.” — A  thenceum. 

“  ‘  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  is  worthy  to  rank  with  ‘  Baby  May,’  which,  from  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett’s  productions.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Some  of  his  poems  on  children  are  among  the  most  charming  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes.” —  Weekly  Disj>atch. 

“  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
nature,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-gifted  Poet  who  is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  young  father  writing 
from  his  heart.” — JiUs  Milford s  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 

Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  36.  6(/.; 

Paper,  Is. 

“Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.” — Morning  Post.  “Very 
spirit^.”— Daily  Eews.  “  Really  ^mirable.”— Pail  Mall  Oatetu.  “  Right  well 
done.” — Illustrated  London  News.  “Sure  of  a' wide  popularity.” — Morning 
Advertiser.  “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enioy.” — Echo. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  in  this  oom- 
prehensive  j'et  inexpensive  work.  This  gem  deserves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  our  entire  Royal  Navy,  but  by  all  our  Sailors’  Homes  and  all  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Associations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth.” — Liverpool  Mail. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  is  the  most  Popular  Song-writer  in  England  at  the  present 
time.” — Sunderland  Times. 

“  There  is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song¬ 
writer.” — Leetls  Mercury. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin.” 

_  Graphic. 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  PatemMier  Row. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  li<l. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  1 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870. 
from  the  Reixirter’s  Notes. 

London  ;  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 

Price  1(1. ;  jMJr  post,  IJd. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  oc 

V DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tayixir,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of  ( 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Taylor, 

I.  Revised 


XOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  ExA3fiyER A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  bv  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caiknes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcktt.  His  Relation  to  PositiTism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Huntkr,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Miuu  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 
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Now  ready,  Part  III.,  price  2s.  6d. 

■pICTURESQUE  EUROPE. — Illustrated  with  Sixty  ex- 

J-  qnisitely  en^rayed  Stkkl  Plates,  and  Several  Hundred  superior 
ENORAViNOfl  on  Wood,  from  Orioixal  Drawings  specially  made  for  this  Work 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  day. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  says  : — 

“  We  should  anticipate  that  the  whole  work  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest 
series  of  topographical  illustrations  ever  yet  produced.” 

The  Preston  Herald  says 

**  ‘  Picturesque  Europe  ’  is  the  liest  book  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
and  those  who  like  fine  views  of  beautiful  scenery,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  who  can  enjoy  well- written  descriptive  matter,  should  not  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  subscribing  to  this  really  splendid  work.” 


CHATTO  it-  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  OALPIN,  London ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


•  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAI 

►  No.  DCCXXVII.  Price  2*.  6d. 

Contexts. 

SWIFT. 

SUNDRY  SUBJECTS— SociBmr. 

18»6 :  THE  LADY  CANDIDATE.— Part  I. 
A  WANDERER’S  LETTER.— No.  II. 
WHITTLEBRIDG  B. 

MACAULAY. 

SPRING  SONGS. 

POLITICS  BEFORE  “eaSTER. 


MAY  1876.— 


jbjsxj(3-:r  ^-v  I JL , 

iSo.  115,  /or  MAY, 

Co.NTBNTB. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovbtt-Casieron.  Illustration  by  Valentinx 
Bromlet. — Chapters  I.-IIl. 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  LORD  CAMELPORD’S  BODY?  By 
Charlrr  Reads. 

THE  LAST  ORACLE  (A.D.  361).  By  Algernon  Charlsh  Swixdurne. 
MISS  CUSHMAN  :  a  l^miniscenoe.  By  Cuthbkrt  Bede. 

MAY-DAY  IN  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

WHAT  CHANCED  BY  THE  MILL.  By  B.  Montgomerie  Raneimj. 
Illustrated  by  R.  P.  Leitcu. 

WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Lintok 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  Stephen  J.  MacKknn A.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Mahoney.— Chapters  I.-III. 

LORD  MACAULAY.  By  T.  H.8.  Esoott. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  H.  French. — Chapters  XIIL-KVI. 

ALL  FOR  LOVE.  By  Joseph  Knight. 


On  May  10  will  be  published,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo., 
price  One  Shilling. 


ACADEMY  NOTES  FOE  1876. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  MAY.— 

Contents. 

A  RIGHT  METHOD  WITH  THE  PUBLICANS.  By  J.  Chamberlain. 
CHINA  AND  ITS  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  By  Sir  Rutherford 
A.LOOCK* 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  By  Profeesor  Jbvoxs,  F.R.S. 

RESULTS  OP  THE  EDUOA’ITON  ACT.  By  Sir  J.  Kay  SHUTTLE- 

WORTH* 

SPIRITUALISM  AND  MA’TERIALISM.  (Ckmelusim.)  By  George 
^Ib3^rt  Lbwka 

ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  II.  By  Walter  Baobhot. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.  By  the  Editor. 

MADAME  BE  MAINTBNON.  (Conrtusion.)  By  J.  C.  Morison. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL.  By 
James  Bryce. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


Edited  by  Henry  Blackburn. 

The  great  snooess  attending  the  publication  of  Pictorial  Notes  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1876,  has  decided  the  Publishers  to  enlarge 
the  work  and  make  it  more  complete,  and  to  continue  it  annually,  as  a 
permanent  record  of  each  year’s  Exhibition. 

The  Second  Number  of  Academy  Notes  will  be  pahliahed  almost  simHlkuteouAf 
with  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  and  will  contain  sketciiim  of  one  hundred 

AND  TEN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PICTURES  EXHIBITED. 

Many  Artists  having  arranged  to  make  their  own  sketches  of  pictures,  it  has 
been  arranged  to  engrave  these  in  /acsimiU,  which  will  oonsiderably  add  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  ATOlSTEMEISTTofLEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

.  E.  Lynn  Linton.  8  vols.,  crown  8yo.  [Uay  4. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whytb 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

**  It  is  always  difficult  for  anyone  not  personally  concerned  in  English  politics 
to  write  about  them  without  making  serious  blunders,  and  even  Mr.  l^Uope 
has  not  always  snooeeded  in  avoiding  mistakes;  but  the  author  of  the  novel 
before  us  keeps  clear  of  error,  and  writes  pleasantly  enough.”— A/Arvurum. 

HEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OP  KARS. 


LANGHAM  MAGAZINE 


MAY.— 


CONTEXTB. 

1.  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 

2.  NATIONAL  RELIGION  AND  ITS  BREAK  UP. 

3.  UNCIVILISED  MONEY. 

4.  THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND.  Part  II. 

6.  OUR  STATE  CHILDREN  ”  AT  HOME.” 

6.  MODERN  GUNNERY  SCIENCE. 

7.  ON  FINAL  CAUSES. 

8.  HEALTH  AND  HOLIDAY  HAUNTS,  ni.— LLANDUDNO. 

9.  PIONEERS  AND  SCHOOLCRAFT.  Part  I. 

10.  CITY  MORALITY.  PART  I. 

11.  PROBEL  AND  INFANT  EDUCA-HON. 

12.  POPULAR  FALLACIES  CONCERNING  SLAVERY. 

13.  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


MINSTERBOEOUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

It  is  a  long  Ume  since  we  have  read  anything  so  refreshing  as  the  novel  to 
the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Sandwith  has  been  devoting  such  time  and  labour 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  more  serious  duties  of  an  apostle  of  Democracy  and 
clean  water.  Everything  in  tiie  book  is  so  delightfully  straightforward.  We 
are  never  bothered  with  subtle  analysis  of  character,  or  with  dark  suggestions 
that  things  are  other  than  they  seem.  .  .  .  The  story  is  not  at  all  badly  told.” 

Atheneeum. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  ByHENRV 

Kingsley.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

By  the  same  Author. 


FIRESIDE  STUDIES.  2  voK,  crown  8fo.  V 


London  :  SAMUEL  DEACON  &  CO.,  160  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Can  be  had  also  of  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Parliament  Street,  8.W. ;  at  the 
Bookstalls  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


ME.  DOKILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 


DLEMA88,  Author  of  ”  Wild  Georgie,”  *‘Lil,”  6ic.  3  vols.,  crown  8ro. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven- 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

-L  Price  One  Shilling. 


MAY. 


CONTB3IT8. 

THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Chapters  XXI.-XXV. 

MY  OCEAN  LOG  FROM  NEWCASTLE  10  BRISBANE.  By  Red  Spinner. 

FALL  OF  KING  AMADEO.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  THE  SILVER  ULY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 

_  “  Coinin’  thro’  the  Rye.”  Part  IV, — The  Plighting  of  the  'Troth. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  PALESTINE.  By  Adolphus  Rosenbebg. 

SHOOTING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  ByKlSpuRWAY. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor  :  W.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.  VI. — A  Wrong 
without  a  Remedy. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Maby  Cowden  Clarks.  Part  X.— Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  Letters. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  “  Olympia  :  a 
Romance,”  ”  Pearl  and  Emerald,”  ”  Earl’s  Dene,”  **  Zelda’s  Fortune,” 
&c.  Chapters  XIX.-XXI. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  UhBAN,  Gentleman. 


tnres  in  Unknown  Central  Asia  in  1873.  By  Colonel  Valentine  Baker. 
D«ny  8yo.,  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Illnstrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18«. 

**  A  man  who  not  only  thinks  for  himself,  but  has  risked  his  life  in  order  to 
gain  information. ...  A  most  graphic  and  lively  narrative  of  travels  and  adven¬ 
tures  which  have  nothing  of  the  commonplace  about  them."— Leeds  Mercury. 


By  Red  Spinner.  The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 


in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  thh  Eahl  of  Dun- 
RAVSX.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  lUnitmtions,  cloth  oxti%  price  18j. 

*'  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lord 
Dunraven’s  *  The  Great  Diride,'  which  relates  his  travels  in  the  Upp^  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  and  in  Uie  oonntry  of  the  Crow  Indians.  The  book  is  full  of  deier- 
observation,  and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.*^ 

Athenaeum. 


YACHTING  in  the  AECTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 


of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Dlscovenr  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.G.S.  Demy  8to.,  cloth 
extra,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18s. 

”  After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  ioy  flotion,  concocted  narrative, 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasaot  to  meet  with  a  n.*al  and 
genuine  volume. .  .  .  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  follow  the  author  through 
his  many  excursions  after  the  bear,  seal,  walrus,  and  reindeer,  bnt  he  shows  much 
tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  and  they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
and  information  as  to  make  them  anything  but  wearisome. ...”  The  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  Arctic  literature  fora  long 


London :  GRANT  6i  CO.,  72  to  78  Thirnmill  Street,  E.C. 


NEXT  WEEK  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBARIES. 


time.” — A  thenceum. 

JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN :  a  Dramatic 


Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 


ISEAEL  MOET  OVERMAN: 


A  STORY  OF  THE  MINE. 


Poem.  By  Charles  Wells.  With  Vignette  Portrait  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Algernon  Chablbs  Swinburne.  Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra, 
with  Portrait,  price  9*. 

*'  In  its  combination  of  strength  and  ddloacy,  in  sweet  liquid  musical  fiow,  in 
just  cadence,  and  in  dramatic  incislvenees  of  utterauee,  the  language  throughout 
keeps  closer  to  the  level  ot  the  Blizabethau  dramatist  than  that  of  any  dramatist 
of  subsequent  times.” — Athenaeum. 


By  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  «  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  ”  Hirell,”  Ac. 


ORIGINAL  PLAYS.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 


“  A  Wicked  World,”  ”  Charity,”  ”  Palace  of  Truth,”  ”  I’ygmalion,” 
”  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9<. 

”  His  worknuinship  is  in  its  way  perfect ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  o-en,  very  well 
sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout.” — Observer. 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  London. 
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Tliia  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  197. 

[E  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  May.  With  Ulus 

trations  by  Oborob  du  Mauribr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

OONTBN*PS  * 

THE  ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS  (With  an  Illustration). 

Book  II.  Chaps.  XVII.— Unworthy.  XVIII.— Blotted  Out. 
XIX.— Windy  Brow.  XX.— Lost  and  Now  Found. 

FOREST  NOTES. 

A  RHYME  OF  ONE. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XII.— Macaulay. 

SPELLING. 

FRENCH  PEASANT  SONGS. 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps. 
XLVII.  —  KnoUaea.  —  The  Road  Thence.  —  Lychwortli. 
XLVIII.— Lychworth  (ronrt«M«i).— The  Anglebury  Highway. 
XLIX. — Lycha’orth  and  its  Precincts. — Melchester.  L. — 
Anglebury. — Lychworth. — Sandboume. 


Now  ready,  in  2  Tols.,  demy  9vo.,  cloth  extra,  wiUi  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  price  £2  2t. 

MONGOLIA,  the  TANGUT  COUNTRY,  and  the 

SOLITUDES  of  NORTHERN  TIBET.  Being  a  Narrative  of  Three  Years’ 
Travel  In  Eastern  High  Aria.  By  Licut.-Colonel  N.  PREJEVAL8KY,of  the 
Russian  Staff  Ck>rps.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  E.  Detjcakmoboan, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Annotated  by  (Lionel  Yulx,  C.B. 

Now  ready,  the  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus," 
1  vol.,  demy  8vu.,  cloth  extra,  price  18<.,  with  Illustrations  and  Map, 

UNDER  the  NORTHERN  LIGHTS  :  the  Craise  of 

the  “  Pandora  ”  to  Peel’s  Strait  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Papers. 

*  By  J.  A.  MacGahan. 

“  A  most  interesting  volume.”— Z)o</y  Telegraph. 

”  Mr.  MaoOahan  alludes  to  the  fascinating  records  of  former  Arctic  expe- 
ditloniu  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  delightful  record  of 
reseaiwiban  bU  own  volume.”— Coarf  Journal. 

NOTICE.— Now  ready,  the  First  Section,  price  9a,  of 

The  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  From  the 

Pint  Discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Northmen,  to  the  End 
of  tlie  First  Century  of  the  Union  of  the  States.  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the 
Prehistoric  Period  and  the  Age  of  the  Mound  Builders.  By  William  Cvlucn 
Bhyamt  and  Sydnby  Howard  Gat.  Fully  illustrated  with  Original  Designs 
by  the  leatiing  English,  French,  and  American  Artists.  To  be  completed  in 
Sixteen  Sections  in  stiff  wrapper,  or  4  volumes,  super-royal  8vo.,  of  about 
700  pages  each.  Prices  : — Each  S^ion,  9«. ;  each  volume,  in  cloth  extra,  40<. 

Nearly  ready.  In  1  vol.,  small  post  8vo.,  prlTe  6a 

HALF-LENGTH  PORTRAITS.  By  Gibson  Cbaio. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  price  18<. 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  in  the  PACIFIC,  while 

in  Command  of  H.M.8.  “  Reindeer.”  By  Captain  Kennedy,  R.N. 

**  A  most  interesting  volume  ;  Indeed,  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
peruse  a  more  truthful  and  unembellished  narrative  of  naval  life  in  the  Pacific.” 

Field. 

Now  ready,  In  1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  10a  6d. 

FIVE  WEEKS  in  GREECE.  By  James  Foster  Young. 

Now  ready,  small  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2a  6d. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  DRAPER.  By  W.  H. 

Autgrr. 

In  1  voL,  small  post  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  price  2s. 

The  NEW  ADDITION  to  TAUCHNITZ’S  GERMAN 

AUTHORS  is  THE  VULTURE  MAIDEN.  By  WiLHEigiNE  voN  Hilijirn. 
'Hie  'Translation  (the  only  Authorised  English  one)  is  by  Miss  Poynter, 
Author  of  My  Little  Lady  ”  and  ”  Ersilia.” 

The  HABITATIONS  of  MAN  in  ALL  AGES.  By 

E.  VlOLijrr-ig>Di7C,  Author  of  ”  How  to  Build  a  House,”  ”  Annals  of  a 
Fortress,”  dtc.  Translated  by  B.  Bucknall,  Architect. 

**  A  book  calculated  to  interest  readers  of  every  class.  Inasmuch  as.  despite  the 
popular  form  in  which  it  Is  cast,  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  author 
Is  absolute  master  of  his  subject.  .  .  .  This  delightful  book  contains  no  loss  than 
10R  illustrations  of  houses  and  the  dwellers  therein.  The  work  of  tran.slation 
bos  been  very  carefully  performed  by  Mr.  Bnoknall.’* — Dail^  Neva. 

**  Sure  to  soooeed.” — Athenaeum. 

Now  ready,  the  May  Part  (Part  V.)  of 

MEN  of  MARK.  Contains  Three  Permanent  Cabinet- 

sfse  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  Life,  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Jamrh 
A.vmoNT  Fhoude,  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.  With  Biographical  Notices. 
Price  1a  M.  In  Wrapper. 

N.B.— Part  I.— IV.,  each  containing  three  fine  Photographs  of  eminent  men, 
can  also  be  had,  price  \s.6d.  each. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  ''FAR  FROM  THE  M ADDING  CROWD." 
Now  ready,  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  21a 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY,  Author  of  ”  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.” 
With  11  Illustrations  by  Gkorub  du  Mauiuer. 

“  Full  of  piquancy  and  humour.  A  more  entertaining  book  than  ‘The  Hand 
of  Etbelberta  ’  has  not  been  published  for  many  a  year.” — Spectator,  April  22. 

PARLEY  MAGNA.  By'  Edward  Whitaker, 

Author  of  “  Lucy  Fitzadam.”  2  vote. 

“  Mr.  Whitaker's  novel  is  clean  and  wholesome,  as  well  as  exceedingly  clever.” 
Standard . ”  Well  worth  reading.” — Graphic. 

A  VERY  WOMAN.  By  M.  F.  O’Malley.  3  vols. 

“  Written  with  much  literary  skill,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  really  cul¬ 
tivated  person.  A  refreshing  contrast,  for  freshness  and  vigour,  to  the  majority 
of  novels  that  come  before  va." Spectator,  April  22. 

FRENCH  PICTURES  in  ENGLISH  CHALK.  By 

the  Author  of  ”  The  Member  for  Paris,”  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  M. 


I*OPULAR  LIRRARV.—NEW  VOLUME. 

GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton 

Autlior  of  “The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas,”  &c.  4:c.  Fcp.  8to. 
Illustrated  Boards,  price  2s. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 

New  and  Uniform  Edition,  Monthly  Volumes,  each  illustrated  with  a  Vignette 
Title-Page,  drawn  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  large 
crown  8vo.,  6s.  Now  ready,  price  6j. 

TOILERS  AND  SPINSTERS. 


New  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  AND  HER  SISTERS. 

In  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  that  appear  in  the 
Library  Edition.  Now  ready,  price  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By.  Mrs. 

Gaskkll. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERArS  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  'boards. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES;  and  THE  ENGLISH 

HUMOURISTS.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


.1  NEW  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  the  New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Daughter 
.  of  Heth,”  “Three  Feathers,”  Ac.,  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  price  10«.6(/. 

LADY  SILVERDALE’S  SWEETHEART,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Wiluam  Biai  k. 

*'  We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  get  a  higher  impression  of  Mr.  Black’s  con¬ 
summate  nuistery  cf  the  art  of  telling  a  story  from  this  collection  of  short  tales 
than  from  bis  more  elaborate  novels.” — Examiner. 

The  CASE  of  Mr.  LUCRAFT,  &c.  By  the  Authors 

of  “  Rcady-Mont'y  Mortiboy.”  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price 21«.  [Ready. 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  GAYWORTHYS.” 

SIGHTS  and  INSIGHTS.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

3  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  31«.  6d.  [Ready. 

THORNW^ELL  ABBAS.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21«. 
LILIAN’S  CHILD.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  318. 6<Z.  [Ready. 
FJjORIMEL  JONES.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 

price  KXi.  6<f.  [Ready. 

The  CHRONICLE  of  Sir  HARRY  EARLSLEIGH, 

Burt.  3  vote. 

“  There  are  good  scenes  in  it,  and  some  ix)werful  writing.” — Nonconformist. 
N.B.-The  SIXTH  EDITION  is  ready  of 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

“A  Daughter  of  Hcth,”  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,”  Ac.  1  vol.,  small  iKWt  8ro.,6j. 
N.B.-The  SIXTH  EDITION  is  also  ready  of 

ALICE  LORRAINE :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs. 

By  R.  D.  Bijickmohk.  Sixth  Edition.  1  vol.,  small  post  8vo.,  price  6«. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published, 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

EVnTI.ED 

THE  LIFE  AND  STRUGGLES  OF  WILLIAM  LOVETT, 

In  hte  Pursuit  of  Bread,  Knowledge,  and  Freedom  ;  with  some  Account  of  the 
Various  Associations  he  belonged  to,  and  of  the  Opinions  ho  Entertained. 

In  1  thick  8vo.  volume,  neatly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 
TRt^BNER  A  CO,,  57  A  69  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  12#. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  SPORT  in  ABYSSINIA;  or,  The 

Mareb  and  Tackazzee.  By  Lieut,  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

“  The  author  recounts  his  adventures  in  a  very  natural  way,  without  any 
attempt  at  fine  writing.  It  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  oneself  taking  an  active  i)art  in  the  events  and  scenes  described  so  well. 
Game  both  great  and  small  appears,  if  not  abundant,  to  have  been  tolerably 
plentiful  and  the  sport  good.” — U.  Service  Oazette. 

“  Lord  Mayo  has  given  a  simple,  pleasant  record  of  his  Travels  In  Abyssinia, 
and  of  the  sport  he  met  there.  The  bookis  full  of  interesting  jottings  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  life,  manners,  and  scenery,  which  show  that  the  author  is  a  shrewd  and 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things.” — Spot  ting  Oazette. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


Just  published,  8vo.,  price  6(/. 

|UEEN  ALONE,  in  every  Heart  and  on  every  Tongue. 

By  a  Skituagexaiiian  Tory. 
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